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OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, July 1, 1865. 
Messrs. Editors—A meeting, at once 
remarkable and unique, was held last 
week, under the Presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of York. The place of gather- 
ing was Willie’s Rooms, St. James 
Square, the hour three o’clock in the 
afternoon, a favourite hour in the fash- 
ionable regions of the West End. When 
I entered the large room, took a seat, 
and looked dround, I. saw a number of 
ladies and gentlemen, including clergy- 
men and ministers. Among the last 
mentioned was the Rev. John Stougb- 
ton, who early in spring proceeded to 
Egypt and the Holy Land, together 
with the Rev. Dr. Spence and Messrs. 
Allon and Birch, all Congregationalist 
‘ministers. Mr. Stoughton is the only 
one of the four who is at the meeting; 
Dr. Spence having broken down in 
health on his way homeward, and is, I 
hear; not likely to re-occupy bis pulpit, 


or to resume his pastoral daties, till the 


end of autumn. 

Bat on the platform there is gradu- 
ally being gathered the savans and 
representative men, who are very sel- 
dom to be found thus concentrated in 
one place, or united in the promotion of 
one great object and enterprise. This 
object, this enterprise, is the Explora- 
tion of Palestine,” and that in reference 
to its archwological remains, its geog- 
raphy, its geological formations, its 
(fauna and flora) animals, plants, and! 
flowers. | 

The men who take part in this meet- 
ing are generally quiet workers—save 
‘at their own meetings—say, of the 
Royal Geographical, Geological, Archi- 
tectural, and Linnean Societies. We 
are not accustomed to see them on 
platforms.. True, the Chairman to-day, 
Dr. Thompson, is often on the platform, 
and very ably does he speak when 
there. So is it with the Bishop of 
London, who is seated at his left haud ; 
and the Honorary Secretary, a man of 
science, sitting at the right, and at the 
end of the table, with pen in hand and 
paper before him. 

The Archbishop of York is not more 
than fifty years of age. He ascended 
to his lofty seat per saltum; that is to 
say, he was not previously an arch- 
deacon, a canon, a dean, nor an Oxford 
don, in the sense of being one of the 
heads of houses. But he was well 
known as a University professor and 
preacher, and when “ Essays and. Re- 
views” were causing such commotion, 
he was one of the chief opponents, and 
one of the band of writers who pub- 
lished a volame in reply. The Bishop 
of London might have become Ar b- 
bishop of York; but, to do him justice, 
he had set his heart on doing all in his 
power for the evangelization of the 
teeming myriads of the metropolis. He 
therefore declined a position which 
would have made him primate, because 
it would take him away from a task 
self-assigned, and relegate him, as it 
were, into an otium which he did not 
covet. | 

Dr. Thompson is of Scottish ances- 

He was, however, English born, 
a native of Whitehaven, in Cumberland. 
He is a tall and ſine looking man, with 
a calm, grey, penetrating eye, and with 
great firmness of purpose in his aspect. 
He opened the meeting by a short ad- 
dress, simply explaining its objects, as 
I have already defined them; and he 
further said, that for the promotion of a 
common object there had been a union 
formed of persons who differed on many 
important points. 

Dr. Tait, Bishop of London, rose to 
move the first resolution He is a man 
of the middle height, the son of a Scot- 
tish lawyer and country gentlenfan. 
He was educated partly at Glasgow 
College, where he was a class-fellow of 
the Rev. Dr. James Hamilton, of Lon- 
don, to whom the latter dedicated, some 
years ago, his. “Selections from the 
Great Divines and Literary Writers of 
the Olden Time.” Afterwards, young 
Tait went to Oxford, and became dis- 
tinguished there as a scholar—all the 
better for his having sat, first of all, at 
the feet of the famous Glasgow Profes- 
sor of Greek, Dr. Sandford.. When Dr. 
Arnold died, Tait became his successor 
as Head Master of Rugby School. 
Thence he was promoted to be Dean of 
Carlisle, where scarlet fever came as 
a plague upon his house, four children 
being swept away within a very short 
period. Deep was the sympathy that 
epread over the kingdom; and the Queen 
berself—true to her instincts: of pity— 
caused a letter to be written, or wrote a 
letter with her own hand, signifying to 
the Dean how much she was grieved at 
the desolation of his home, and ‘adding 
that she hoped some day to have it in 
her power to remove him from a place 
which was necessarily made gloomy by 
the ravages of the destroyer. When 
Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, died, 
the Dean of Carlisle became Bishop of 
London. His aspect is that of care and 
sadness. He is always intent on work, 
and he seldom relaxes. He looks weary 
and worn. He is about fifty-two years 
of age. His is not a mighty intellect; 
but he is a scholar and a worker. He 
is not intolerant towards Dissenters. 
He is of the “broad” school, but not so 
“broad” as is Dean Stanley. He has 
nothing in him of a Scotchman as to 
dogmatic theology; and his father hav- 
ing been an Episcopalian, the son has 
been a sufferer as to clear statement of 
doctrine and the knowledge of a mascu- 
line theology, which always tends to 
ennoble, as well as exercise the intellect, 
and to make clergy as well as laity 
strong in the faith. Ah! if the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms were text-books 
at Oxford, and better still, the Confes- 
sion of Faith, what a revolution would 
follow in thirty years. or less! 

Mr. Spurgeon is doing his part. He 
has published the Shorter Cateshism, 
with some additions from the Baptist 
Catechism, (with Scripture proofs an- 
nexed,) and he retains all the definitions 
of our own Catechism, as to original 
ein, the offices of Christ in reference to 
his elect, effectual calling, justification, 
adoption, sanctification, faith, repent 
ance, prayer, Ke. Dr. Tait and his 
friends, the “broad” schoolmen, have 
no pretensions to be theologians, and 
their “compromise” and “comprehen- 
sive” notions at once indicate and de- 
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velope that false charity which is fast 
tending to break up the Church of Eng- 
land, as well as to bring in upon us a 
flood of rationalism. 

Here let me pause to say, that hav- 
ing defined the objects of the meeting at 
Willis’s Rooms, my main purpose, in 
connection with it, is to furnish your 
readers with a series of imperfect off- 
hand pen-and-ink sketches of the men 
who took part in it, some of whom I 
saw for the first time, and who, as I 
have said before, were never before all 
together on the same platform. 

Mr. Layard, Member of Parliament, 
and Under Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, rises next. His aspect is 
very pleasing. His complexion is fair, 
his eye soft and mild, his hair, mottled 
with grey, thickly clusters over a finely 
formed bead. He speaks fluently and 
gracefully. He refers to the dis- 
coveries in Assyria” (his own memor- 
able excavations at Nineveh) in a mod- 
est spirit; and with regard to the pro- 
posed excavations at Jerusalem and 
elsewhere, it was evident that, while he 
expecta results more or less important, 
be is not very sanguine of great issues. 
Nevertheless, he earnestly urged that 
the work should be nobly and gener- 
ously sustained by the funds essential 
to its prosecution. He referred to the 
zeal of the French government in giv- 
ing large sums for archwological inves- 
tigations, and also to a distinguished 
foreigner on the platform, who had 
been, at his own expense, prosecuting 
researches at Jerusalem. 

This foreigner was Count Vogel, who 

was received on his rising with hearty 
enthusiasm. He is at least six feet in 
height, with a most cheerful aspect, free 
at once from grimace on the one hand, 
or cold reserve on the other—a polished 
gentleman. This accomplished savan 
speaks English with sufficient fluency 
to make himself well understood; and 
referring to government grants for ex 
cavations and researches, he humorously 
intimates that he prefers the English 
people’s mode of raising money for such 
objects, by liberal voluntary contribu- 
tions. 
Daring Mr. Layard’s speech, “a fine 
old English gentleman,” tall and vener- 
able, is seen quietly moving up the 
avenue that leads to the platform, and 
as he is recognized, the speaker is inter- 
rupted for a few seconds, while the 
audience, and especially those occupy- 
ing the platform, cheer. This is none 
other than Lord Stratford de Redclyffe, 
once the Sir Stratford Canning who 
was the bete noir of the Czar Nicholas, 
and whose firmness encouraged the 
Sultan to resist the demands of that 
autocrat. He is better known in Ame- 
rica as the warm friend and supporter 
for years of American Missions in Tur- 
key and the East. He it was also who 
obtained from the Turkish government 
of the time all the protection and help 
which Layard required in prosecuting 
his excavation 1 among the ruins of 
Nineveh. To this Mr. Layard immedi- 
ately referred, as soon as the venerable 
statesman had taken his seat at the 
back part of the platform. 

Mr. Palgrave was the next speaker— 
n young gentleman who had been more 
or less associated with Count Vogel in 
Palestine, and whose suggestions and 
facts were very important. It is not 
unlikely that in any future explorations 
he will take a prominent part. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, the Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society, tall and 
stately in figure, dwelt on the import- 
ance of a geological survey of Palestine. 

Professor Owen, the greatest, pro- 
bably, of living naturalists, who, when 
he has got hold of a bone or joint of 
some creature of the pre-Adamite world, 
has gone “the whole animal” in the 
sense of constructing the figure of the 
creature as it was, (so also with birds 
and reptiles,) spoke with great force 
and enthusiasm. His ruddy face is like 
that of a country farmer; and yet he is 
thin, and lank, and gaunt, over six feet 
in height, and somewhat awkward in 
his manner. He is a wonderful man, 
truly, and occupies a foremost place. 
He made a reverént allusion to the 
Saviour, in connection with the remark 
that it was a matter of astonishment 
that only quite recently had any inves- 
tigation been made as to the kind of 
fish in the waters of the Lake of Galilee, 
where the men received their calling 
and commission from Him who had 
made them “fishers of men.” This 
allusion was the most direct that was 
made to the Christ during the meeting, 
and elicited warm interest in the body 
of the hall, kindling also evident feeling 
on the platform. I ought to say, that 
while there was a measure of reticence 
as to matters strictly religious, on ac- 
count of some who joined in the “ Ex- 
ploration” scheme who may not have 
embraced evangelical views, or who 
may be sceptical, (I do not know whe- 
ther there are such,) yet that the meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by the 
Bishop of London; and that in his open- 
ing remarks, the Archbishop of York 
referred emphatically to Palestine as 
the land where our “redemption” was 
accomplished. 

The two other speakers were deans 
of the Church of England, each well 
known abroad, as well as at home, 
among theologians and scholars. The 
first was Dr. Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, who sat to the left af the chair; 
the second, Dr. Alford, Dean of Canter- 
bury, the well-known editor of the 
Greek Testament. They are widely 
different men, both as to appearance 
and mental calibre, as well as to their 
theological sympathies and opinions. 
Dean Stanley, as be sat, with a cane on 
which his right hand rested, looked 
fragile and worn. His frame is not 


vigorous. His height is not above five 


feet eight inches, if so much His eye 
is kindly and. soft; his features small; 
his forehead, over which gathers griz- 
zled locks, is 

“Sicklied o'er wich the pale cast of thonght.” 


He was very animated in what be said 
about Palestine, and about what might 
be expected from -uch an enterprise as 
was now proposed. He spoke of the 
possibility of making discoveries of the 
remains of ancient manners and cus- 
toms, which many might suppose have 
utterly passed away. He illustrated 
this by his own two visits to Palestine, 
in connection with the Samaritans. The 


first time he was in that neighbourhood 
be came and departed without making 
any discovery; but it so happened that 
the period of his second visit, (when he 
was the conductor of the young Prince 
of Wales,) he arrived just at the time 
when there was an actual sacrifice (an- 
nual it is) being offered on Mount 
Gerizim, and he and his party were 
witnesses of that remarkable and an- 
cient ceremony. 

He expected that by an immediate 
entering on the work of exploration, 
many traces of old Syrian manners and 
customs might be found among the peo- 
ple, which, as railways are likely soon 
to be introduced, would ere long be 
swept away. 

Dean Alford is a fine, cheerful, happy 
lookin He is getting compara- 
tively old, but he is physically fresh 
and vigorous. He is a student, indeed, 
and moreover, an excellent, earnest 
preacher. He wakes the echoes of Can- 
terbury Cathedral in the afternoons of 
many Lord’s daysin the year, by the 
proclamation of the gospel. Ile is sin- 
gularly free from High-church bigotry; 
is genial, generous, and kindly. He is 
cosmopolitan in his sympathies, and if 
he ever should visit America, would be 
universally admired and loved. 

At the close of the meeting subserip- 
tions and donations were voted toward 
the prosecution of the “ Exploration” en- 
terprise. The Honorary Secretary had 
already received $75,000; but such a 
sum is a mere bagatelle compared to 
what is wanted. The expenses were 
necessarily very great. Buksbeesh” 
to Arab guards and conductors, in 
lonely and perilous districts, and other 
payments, will be costly. 

One thing is remarkable—the ever- 
increasing turning of the eyes of the 
Western nations towards Palestine, to 
which are to be added the increase of 
trade at the port of Jaffa, the survey of 
@ pratticable line for railway communi- 
cation with Jerusalem, and the increase 
of Jews and others near the Holy City. 
It is quite possible, however, to form 
exaggerated notions and expectations 
from these events, which are, after all, 
but partially developed. The Jews, as 
a people, have at present no desire to 
return to the land of their fathers, even 
though they wind up the fast of the 
Day of Atonement, as celebrated in their 
synagogues, with the usual salutations, 
and cry, “Next year we shall be in 
Jerusalem.” A personal Messiah, Ben- 
David—(son of David)—is indeed ex- 
pected by the orthodox Jews. But the 
mass of them are intent on the enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty, and the privileges 
increasingly accorded by the various 
governments of Europe, including even 
the Roman Catholic kingaom of Bava- 
ria, which formerly forbade Jews to 
settle in large towns and cities, but now 
grants the liberty to do so. Besides, the 
mass of the Continental Jews are pre- 
occupied with mercbandize, trade, busi- 
ness, and pleasure, and it is to be added 
that Rationalism has so impregnated 
the minds of very many, that while they 
keep up their ceremonies, fasts, and 
feasts, they have little faith in them, 
and the sermons of the Rabbis are cold- 
hearted and worthless. The judicial 
character of God they ignore; he is a 
Father, and nothing else; sincerity will 
save any man; and as to eternal pun- 
ishment, they deny it altogether. 

Nevertheless, an increasing “ remnant 
according to the election of grace” is 
being constantly gathered out. It is 
not too much to say that, for the length 
of time and the extent of ficld daring 
which modern missions to the Jews 
have been prosecuted, the fruits have 
at least been quite as abundant as from 
missions to the heathen. In one sense, 
und a most important one, they are far 
more abundant, inasmuch as Jews*con- 
verted truly, and purified, as most of 
them are, by the fires of persecation 
from their own people, become in large 
proportion a blessing in two senses— 
first, as missionaries to their own breth- 
ren; and next, as ministers of Christ, 
proſessors of universities, and otherwise, 
among Christian Gentiles. A long list 
might be written down, illustrative of 
this, and did space allow, groups of re- 
markable men of the Hebrew race, now 
lights in Europe, might be brought up 
vividly before the reader’s eye. The 
Church of England, at this moment, has 
one hundred of her evangelical clergy, 
of the Jewish race, and they are cer- 
tainly not the least efficient, whether at 
home or abroad; and among Noncon- 
formists in this country, Dr. Liefde, Dr. 
Schwartz, Dr. Edersheim, the three bro- 
thers Herschell, and Mr. Sappir, of the 
English Presbyterian Church, Green- 
wich, are either prominent pastors of 
the churches, or eminent writers, or 
both together. Prayer for Israel is 
more general, and more expectant than 
ever it was before; and the fact that the 
Continental Jews, especially those in 
Germany, are receiving their own Serip- 
tures (Old Testament) in a new and 
admirable translation, as contrasted with 
the fact that they have hitherto been, 
as a people, almost destitute of the law 
and the prophets; this, together with 
the supplies sold or given away of the 
New Testament, and the winning power 
of living agents and itinerant evange- 
lists of the same race, in speaking, rea- 
soning, and appealing, all tell of the not 
distant advent of a glorious day. 

The total receipts of the British reli- 
gious societies, which have held their 
anniversaries in London, are larger than 
ever before. The increase is indicated 
in the four great Foreigu Missionary 
enterprises—Charch, Wesleyan, Lon- 
don, and Baptist—as also in colonial 
and home missionary work. A similar 
increase is seen in the funds for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Jews, in the funds of the Religious 
Tract Society, and in that mother and 
mistress of all the rest, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Its receipts last 
year, from donations, subscriptions, le- 
gacies, and sales, were upwards of five 
hundred and ten thousand dollars. To 
the foregoing we are to add Educational 
Societies and Miscellaneous, and 80 
the total amount reaches nine million 
ve hundred and four thousand six Hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars. Let this 
very increase rebukes the lesser gifts of 
last year, because while the consecra- 
tion of gold and silver to God and bis 
cause is more extended than ever before, 
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it is little compared to what the vast 
increase of national wealth demands. 
We are in the full tide of the West 
End season“ just now, and London is 
very fall of the aristocracy. To tra 
verse those regions which are now oc- 
cupied by the rich and great—Belgrdvia, 
Kensington South and West, the man- 


sions looking into the Green Park, Hyde 


Park, and Regent’s Park, and to mark 
the vast extent of magnificent mansions, 
and to calculate what capital and ex- 
penditure are thus involved, would re- 
quiré a journey of several days on the 
part of a thoughtful and observant pe- 
destrian. Fashionable routs and gath- 
erings, the reviews in Hyde Park, the 
afternoon crowd of carriages (in the 
same Park) two abreast, the fashionable 
ride of both sexes in Rotten Row at 
noon with beautiful horses, the shop- 
ping in Regent street and Waterloo 
Place, the royal courts and drawing- 
rooms and levees, grand dinners given 
by the aristocracy, bazaars and charity, 
flower shows at the Botanic Gardens 
in Regents Park, and this week three 
days of a “Handel” Oratorio commem- 
oration at the Crystal Palace, with four 
thousand in the choir and a multitude 
of auditors—all these are indices of the 
London “season” at its noon. : 
And when you go eastward to the 
city proper, there you find Lloyds, the 
Exchange, the Bank of England, and 
the banks of Lombard street, with the 
new offices which occupy the old site of 
“John Company's“ India House, toge- 
ther with the great city thoroughfares, 
all crowded, busy, urgent. But soon 
the Parliament will be dissolved; peers 
and commoners will repair to their 
homes; a general election will agitate 
the whole kingdom, and by the Ist of 
August the fashionables will have nearly 
all disappeared, and merchants too, with 
their families, will be largely “out of 
town.” Meanwhile religion is ‘plying 
her appeals not in vain. There is a 
constant advance of true piety agiong 
the upper classes, and “ Vanity Fair” 
loses many of its votaries under the at- 


traction of the cross of Calvary, and of, 


that Divine Victim there revealed, who 
once said, “I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” D. 


For the Presbyterian 


THE TIME IS NOT COME. 
M. 


From tbese worda I was privileged, 


on last Sabbath, to listen to a very sol- A 


emn, impressive sermon, preached by 
that venerable servant of God, the Rev. 
J. N. C. Grier, D. D., who for more than 
a half century has proclaimed the gos- 
pel to the church of Brandywine Ma- 
nor, Clrester county, Pennsylvania. 

The sermon was preparatory to, and 
in anticipation of, a series of protracted 
religious services, soon to be held in 
that church; and from the account 
which we have read in Dr. Grier's recent 
semi-centennial discourse of the blessed 
results of such seasons, we may hope- 
fully trust that the outpouring of the 
Spirit in the coming season may cheer 
the beart of his honoured servant; and’ 
he be privileged to witness the ingather- 
ing of many souls. 

The following verses were suggested 
on listening to the sermon referred to. 
May those who heard it, and some who 
did not, be reminded that God’s time 
and the Spirit’s time is now; and none 
permit the day of grace to pass away, 
nor the opportunity of salvation to be 
lost, by their procrastination, and say- 
ing, »The time is not come.” 

Now! now is sul vation's day; 
Sinner! ‘tis the Lord doth say, 


Turn from folly and from sin, 
Haste serve me! Now begin. 


Now! now hear the gracions voice, 
la salvation now rejoice; 

the dime is now, now, this day, 
Fiee from wrath, O! flee away. 


Other time may ve too late, 

Soon may close salvation’s gate ; 
Enter now; O! now begin, 

lo forsake the way of ain. 

Put not off, nor still delay, 

Now repent—begin to pray— 
Seek thy God, in Christ believe, 
Now will he thy heart receive. 


Now you hear of Jesus love, 
Now you're bid to joys above ; 
But your ime may be too late, 
Then may enlvation’s gate. 


JAYDEAR. 
Philadelphia, July 18, 1865. 
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rer the Presbyterian. 


HINTS. 


The young are the hope of the Church. 
They should be trained up in the way 
they should go, in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. Parents should 
feel their responsibility, and discharge 
their duty to their children. They 
should teach them the Bible. The Cate- 
chism should also be taught, and re- 
peated every Sabbath—a question in the 
Shorter Catechism should be learned 
every day, repeating the labours of the 
week on the Sabbath. Sabbath-schools 
and Bible and catechetical classes 
should be sustained, and all should feel 
interested in them, old and young, pa- 
rents and children. The officers of the 
church, in a special manner, should feel 
their obligations to sustain Sabbatb- 
schools and Bible and catecbetical- 
classes. They should Jook after the 
children of the church, and instruct 
them. This is their duty. Not only 
should parents catechize their children 
on the plan which has been named; but 
the whole congregation should be divided 
among the officers of the church into dis- 
tricts, each one having the children of a cer- 
tain district assigned him, which it should 
be his duty to watch over and instruct, 
meeting with them every week; and 
all the children should be gathered into 
one catechetical class, under the pastor, 
on the Sabbath. The Catechism should 
also be taught in common schools, when 
it can be done without conflicting with 
fhe peculiar preferences, Saturday after- 
noon being devoted to this exercise. 
The novelty of Sabbath-schools is past; 
it is found difficult to sustain them all 
through the year in many places, espe- 
cially in the country; too many have 
made them a substitute for parental 
teaching; and, unless there is a return 
‘on the part of parents and church officers 
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to the ancient method of catechetical in- 
struction, there is reason to fear that 
multitudes of the rising generation will 
grow up with little or no religious train- 
ing. 
Perhaps more attention is given to the 
Catechism now than a few years ago; 
but there is still room for improvement. 
It may be well to call the attention of 
pastors, elders, and deacons, to this 
matter; and every parent should make 
it his aim to have his children thoroughly 
commit to memory the whole of the 
Shorter Catechism. It contains one hun- 
dred and seven questions; and if a child 
learns one answer a day during the six 
week days, and then-on the Sabbath re- 
peats the whole of these six answera, he 
will, in this way, commit the whole 
Catechism in about eighteen weeks; and 
the Catechism may thus be gone over 
nearly three times in the course of a 
year. Let this plan be adopted, and 
our children will soon be familiar with 
this admirable summary of religious 
truth. W. J. X. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AN EXAMPLE. 


Messrs. Edilors—in November lust 
the Agent of the Theological Seminary 
of the North-west was induced by a 
neighbouring pastor to visit the very 
small church of ———, Illinois. Preach- 
ing there Sabbath morning, and then 
briefly presenting the claims of the 
Seminary, and giving notice that he 
would call for directions and subscrip- 
tions in a day or two, he passed to an- 
other church, where he was occupied 
Sabbath afternoon and Monday. Re- 
turniug on Tuesday to , the min- 
ister, after expressing the conviction 
that his “feeble flock” could not do 
much, if any thing, in the cause, he 
carelessly said, By the way, Mr. , 
in that little shop near the church, told 
me yesterday he wished you would call 
and see him; but be is too poor to 
give any thing.“ 

The Agent, however, called at his 
convenience. He found Mr. to be 
an bumble artizan, at work repairing 
a rickety wagon-wheel in his small 
earthen-floored shop. His maintenance 
and that of a considerable family de- 
pended, under God, on his toil in 
repairing agricultural implements for 
farmers around. After a few words of 
conversation on experimental religion, 
he himself opened the subject of the 
Seminary, and proposed to subscribe 
y dollars, payable in installments. 
Though the Agent expressed himself 
reluctant to have one in his cirenm- 
stances assume so much, the good 
brother modestly but firmly pressed the 
case, literally, as Paul said of the 
Macedonians “in their deep poverty,” 
“Praying us, with much entrealy, that 
we would receive the gift, and the fellow- 
ship of ministering” in it. He did sub- 
scribe the fifty dollars, paying the first 
installment then. 

And now for the sequel. The Agent 
has just received the following letter 
from that humble brother, cnd hopes he 
will pardon the liberty taken in giving 
it publicity, for the sake of the good it 
may do. 


,—— Co., III., June 3, 1805. 
Rev. Jous M. Panis: 

“Dear Sir*This comes with our love 
and well wishes to you and all God's 
ple, hoping that this will find you in a 
good state of health, as, thank the Lord, it 
leaves me and my family. Thank the 
Lord fur the blessings he does bestow upon 
us every day. 

“Dear sir, | enclose —— dollars in this 
note towards the benefit of the Theological 
Seminary at Chicago, which I should have 
sent in May.“ (It was not due till June 
Ist.) “But I hope, sir, you will please 
excuse me, as | was short of money at the 
time. 

“And I have to inform you that I am 
about to leave this place for New York in 
two or three weeks. But with God’s help, 
my dear sir, the money” (remaining in- 
stallments) “shall be forthcoming, hoping 
it niay be as seed sown into good ground, 
und that it may increase an hundred-fold. 

“| ever remain, sir, yours, Xc., 

The Agent has received many plea- 
sant, cheering letters, covering remit- 
tances. But their writers (some of 
them will probably see this, and they 
all have his hearty thanks) will cheer- 
fully admit that the above should move 
him as much asany of them. He fully 
expects the humble brother who penned 
it will be heard from in due time again, 
without being advised when another 
installment falls due The Lord has 
made and will make “fruit to abound 
to his account.” J. M. F 


For the Presbyterian. 


SOUTH-WEST MISSOURI. 


Messrs. Editors—At the organiza- 
tion of the Presbytery of South-western 
Missouri, by order of the late Assembly 
in June, the undersigned was made 
Chairman of the Committee on Mis- 
sions. He desires to call the attention 
of persons wishing to emigrate to the 
West, to the inviting country of South- 
west Missouri. Presbyterians of every 
calling in life are needed; physicians, 
lawyers, farmers, mechanics, teachers, 
Ke. The country is as healthy as Penn- 
sylvania, and is well watered, with good 
springs and mill-streams; productive 
in grain, grass, and fruits known in the 
old Middle States. It is destined to be 
a country much like the Cumberland 
Valley in Pennsylvania, or superior. 
Land unimproved is worth from two to 
eight dollars per acre; improved from 
four to fifteen dollars, as it may be lo- 
cated or improved. Our staple mainly 
is stock, horses, mules, cattle, sheep, 
Ke. ‘These are raised at one-half, or a 
third of the cost in Pennsylvania. One 
or more ministers will be needed ere 
long in our bounds, especially at Gran- 
by, Newton county. At this place are 
rich mines of lead, and many miners at 
work. Faller information may be had 
by addressing 

Jonx 
Greenfield, Dade county, Missouri. 
— 

I had rather know a work of the Spirit 
in mourning for sin, as displeasing to God, 
in love to Christ, and because it pierced 
him, than be at the top of worldly joy. 


| 


ILADELPHIA, AND 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED. 


A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


In the July number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra is an article by Professor Hackett 
on “The first eleven chapters of Genesis 
attested by their contents.” In the course 
of it, he mentions the local tradition re- 
2 the Babylonian Tower (Babel) 
which Mr. Oppert, one of the most learned 
of the Euro savans, has recently 
brought to light. It is met with in one of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, as decyphered 
by him, found on a cylinder which Raw- 
linson discovered among the ruins of Baby- 
lon. The writing purports to be from 
Nebuchadnezzar, and among other things, 
says:— The temple of the seven lights of 
the earth (the planets,) the original edifice 
of Borsippa, was built by an ancient King; 
siuce then are reckoned forty-two genera- 
tions; but the summit he did not finish. 
ne men had abandoned it (the structure) 
after the flood, because they found their 
words confused. The cavthquake and 
thunder had shattered the bricks, had torn 
dowa the casings of burnt tiles, and the 
materials of the walls were thrown together 
and formed hills. The great God, Merr- 
dach, had put it into my heart to build it 
ugain; I have not changed the place, and 
have not disturbed the foundations. In 
the month of Salvation, on the auspicious 
day, I have pierced the unburnt brick of 
the walls, and the burnt brick of the 
casings with arches; | have inseribed the 
glory of my name on the frieze of the 
arches.” 

Professor Hackett remarks, “If this 
interpretation of Oppert be confirmed, then 
we have two points here, in particular, 
which are very important. Among the 
ruins of Borsippa, the castle of the ancient 
Babylon, which lay on the south-west of 
the city, between the outer and inner 
circle of the walls, is still found a hill of 


ruins, which the popular tradition calls | 


Bris Nimrud (Nimrud's Tower) and also 
Tower of Languages, and concerning which 
it affirms that it is the ancient Tower of 
Babel. Modern scholars have naturally 
rejected this as a myth, and have seen 
there — remains of the temple of Belus, 
built by Nebuchadnezzar, and described by 
Herodotus. This inscription now, if reli- 
able, would show that both views are cor- 
rect, inasmuch as Nebuchadnezzar built 
his temple purposely on the site of the 
ancient tower. The architectural docu- 
ment—for so we may term that inserip- 
tion—gives the local tradition respecting 
that famous structure of ancient times, as 
still well-known on the ground itself. The 
tradition of the country relates the sub- 
stance of the matter in accordance with 
Genesis; it is a vast edifice, which, in 
consequence of a — catastrophe, remains 
unfinished; and it dates the confu- 
sion of tongues. But not less remarkable 
is the chronological indication. King 
Nebuchadnezzar reigned B. C. 604-561, 
and the building of the Tower, according 
to Biblical chronology, is to be placed in 
the twenty-third century before Christ. 
The intervening period is about sixteen 
hundred years, which agrees very well 
with the forty-two generations of the cylin- 
der, if we allow thirty-five or forty years to 
each. This result is not unimportant, in 
view of modern objections, which charge 
the chronology vf Genesis with errors of 
centuries.” — V. V. Hvangelist. 


— — 


GOD CHOSE TO SEND JESUS. 
A — 


Some little time ago, after the conelu- 
sion of one of Mr. Browalow North's ad- 
dresses in Edinburgh, Scotland, a young 
man came into the room where he was 
receiving persons anxious for private con- 
versation, and said to him: 

„I have heard you preach three times, 
sir; and I neither care for you nor your 
preaching, unless you can tell me, Why 
did God permit sin!“ 

“T will do that with pleasure,” was 
the immediate reply; “decause He chose 

The young man, apparently taken b 
surprise, stood speechless; and Mr. Nort 

in repeated, Because He chose it; and, 

ded he, “if you continue to question 
and cavil at God's dealings, and vainly 
E up by your carnal mind, strive to 

wise above what is written, I will tell 
you something more that God will do—He 
will some day put you into hell. ire. It is 
vain for you to strive with your Maker— 
you cannot resist him; and neither your 
opinions of his dealings, nor your blasphe- 
mous expression of them, will in the least 
lessen the * of your everlasting damna- 
tion, which, I again tell you, will most 
certainly be your portion, if you go on in 
your present spirit. There were such 
questioners as you in St. Paul's time, and 
how did the Apostle answer them? ‘Nay, 
but, O man! who art thou that repliest 
against God ?’” 

The young man here interrupted Mr. 
North, and said, “Is there such a text as 
that in the Bible?“ 

“Yes, there is, was the reply, “in the 
ninth chapter of Romans; — I recom- 
mend you to go home and read that chap- 
ter, and after you have read it, and see 
there how God claims for himself the right 
to do whatever he chooses, without permit- 
ting the thing formed to say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? 
remember that, besides permitting sin, 
there is another thing God haus chosen to 
do—God chose to send Jesus! Of his 
own free and sovereign grace, (iod gave 
his only-begotten Son to die for sinners, in 
their stead, in their place; so that, though 
they are sinners, and have done things 
worthy of death, xot one of them shall ever 
be cast into hell for his sins who will ac- 
cept Jesus as his only Saviour, and believe 
in him, and rest in his word. I have no 
time to say more to you now; others are 
waiting to see me. Go home; attend to 
what | have told you, and may God the 
Holy Spirit bless it, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. 


This conversation took place on Sunday 
evening. On the following Friday, Mr. 
North was sitting in a friend’s drawing 
room, (the Rev. Moodie Stuart’s,) when 
the servant announced that a young man 
wanted to speak to him. On being shown 
up-stairs he said: 

“Do you remember me!“ 

No.“ 

“Do fou not remember the young man 
who, on Sunday nizht, asked you to tell 
him, Why did God permit sin!“ 

Mes, perfectly.“ 

“Well, sir, I am that young man, and 
you said that God permitted sin Lecuuse he 
chose it; and you told me to go home and 
read the ninth chapter of the Romans; 
and also that God chose to send Jesus to 
die for such sinners as Lam; and 1 did, 
sir, what you told me; and afterward | fell 
down at God's feet, and asked him -w for- 
give my sins, because Jesus died for me, 
and to give me his Holy Spirit to put all 
wicked thoughts out of my head, and he 
did; and now I am dab O! , so 
happy, sir! and though the devil still 
comes sometimes to tempt me with my old 


— — — — 


thoughts, and to ask me what reason I 
have to think God has forgiven me, I have 
always managed to get him away by tell- 
ing him that I do not want to judge things 
by my own reason, but by God's word; 
and that the only reason why I know I am 
forgiven is that, for Christ's sake, God 
CHOSE to pardon me.” 

The changed expression of the young 
man’s countenance was quite sufficient to 
account for Mr. North’s not knowing him 
again. It was radiant with joy and peace. 

Dear reader, the fret /esson a poor sin- 
ner has to learn is, to “trust in the Lord 
with all his heart, and hot to his own un- 
derstanding; to trust God not only for 
what he «/ovs understand, and for what /s 
explained; but for what he «ves not un- 
derstand, and for what is not explained. 
This is faith; and such faith honours God, 
and saves the soul. This is receiving the 
kingdom of God asa little child, who al- 
ways believes that things must be right, if 
Sather says them, and father does them; 
and let us ever remember that it is written, 
(and the Scripture cannot be broken,) that 
unless “ we receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, we shall in no wise enter 
therein.“ 


IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbour's way, 
If we knew the little losses 
Sorely grievous, day by day. 
Would we then so often chide him 
For his lack of thrift and gain, 
Leaving on his heart a siuduw, 
Leaving on our life a stain? 


If we knew the clouds above us, 
Held but gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away all trembling 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from little shadows 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eden 
Just in mercy flying past? 


If we knew the silent story, 
Quivering through the heart of paia, 
Would our manhood dare to doom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheek’s tear stained and whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach into our bosoms, 
For the key to other lives, 

And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We may say, Dear Father, judge us 
As we judge our ſellow-men.“ 


HUPING AND HAVING. 


There is a vast difference between hoping 
tor salvation, and actually having it. Many 
never seem to get beydnd the former, 
though it is their privilege to enjoy the 
latter. Wherever the gospel is received in 
its divine fulness, it proves itself to be 
“the power of-Giod unto salvation.” (Rom. 
i. 16.) Its language is: — This day is 
salvation come to this house.” (Luke xix. 
9.) It “gives knowledge of salvation unto 
his people by the remission of their sins.“ 
(Luke i. 77.) In every case ig which the 
gospel is really laid hold of, it imparts 
peace and gladness. When the Ethiopian 
eunuch received it, through the preaching 
of Philip, “he went on his way rejoicing.” 
(Acts viii. 39.) The Philippian jailer 
“rejoiced, believing in God with all his 
house.” (Acts xvi. 54.) „Being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. (Rom. v. I.) It 
could not be the gospel— God's good news 
—were it to leave one in doubt. How 
could God send glad tidings to people, to 
leave them in doubt? Impossible. When 
Giod speaks, his word must impart a cer- 
tainty equal to itself. If a truthful person 
tells us a thing, we feel certainty ; and our 
certajnty will be in proportion to the truth- 
fulness of the witness. Were we to be un- 
certain, we would simply be calling in 
question his veracity; or at least, we imply 
that his word is not sufficient to satisfy us. 
Now, “if we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater: for this is 
the witness of God, which he hath testi- 
fied of his Son. He that believeth on the 
Son of God hath the witness in himself: 
he that believeth not God, hath made him 
a liar; because he believeth not the record 
that God gave of his Son. And this is the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son.” (1 John 
v. 9-11.) 

And, be it carefully observed, the gospel 
does not seek to “persuade men to 
lieve something about themselves. It does 
not call upon me to believe that I anja 
Christian. It is a serious mistake to sup- 

that the subject of a gospel testimony 
is any thing about one’s self. It is some- 
thing about Christ. It is something that 
God tells me about his Son; and when I, 
by grace, believe it, it makes me quite 
happy. It gives me life and righteousness, 

e and joy, rest and satisfaction. I am 
called to look away from self, altogether, 
straight to Jesus. The object which God 
presents is his Son; there is no uncertainty | 
there. The one who presents the object 
is God; there is no uncertainty there. My 
authority is the word; there is no uncer- 
tainty there. The moment a man looks at 
himself, for the ground of his confidence 
or peace, he is all astray. He is plunged 
in doubt and confusion. What we really 
want is to keep close to the word—close to 
Christ—close to the- sacrifice. This will 
take us out of self, and fill us with a divine 
object in whom we can find all we need. 
The devil can never shake the confidence 
of one who has once got thoroughly settled 
in the gospel of Christ. There may be 
conflict, trial, exercise, difficulty, depres- 
sion, sorrow, and the like; but nothing 
can ever shake the peace that is really 
founded upon the word of God. It is eter- 
nal and divine. It partakes of the charac- 
ter of that word on which it is founded, 
and of the sacrifice of which that word 
bears witness. “The worshipners once 
purged should have hadi no more conscience 
uf sins.” (Heb. x. 2.) This is plain. To 
be “once purged” settles every thing. 
“He that is washed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” 
(John xiii. 10.) „Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken 
unto you.” (John xv. 3.) 

Some there are, who seem to think that 
the only result of the sacrifice of Christ is 
to put us into a sulvable state, that is, a 
state in which salvation is possible. The 
idea of being saved—of knowing salvation, 
of being assured that we are saved—is, in 
the opinion of such persons, the very 
height of presumption, the essenee of 
spiritual pride, a setting up for being 
holier than one’s neighbours, a being 
righteous overmuch. This, however, is a 
great mistake; a mistake arising from not 
seeing the true ground of salvation, and 
the true authority for knowing that we are 


saved. The former we have in the blood 


of Christ; and the latter, in the word of 
God. Self has naught to do with either 
the one or the other. God declares unto 
us “ glad tidings.”’ He tells us of salva. 
tion through the name of Jesus, of perfect 
remission of sins through the blood of the 
cross. Now, the question is, can God's 
word give certainty? If he sends us glad 
tidings, ought they mot to be believed; 
and, if believed, should they not make us 
glad? How could God’s glad tidings leave 
us in doubt? Impossible’ Where doubt 
exists, God's word is not believed, the ful- 
ness of Christ is not seen, the value of the 
blood is not apprehended. Solf, self, self, 
is the object before the mind; and hence 
there is no e, no joy, no happiness, no 
holiness. The soul that is dwelling in the 
gloomy region of doubt can neither be 
holy nor happy. 

Jear ‘reader, let me entreat yon not to 
be satisfied with hoping for salvation. Stop 
not short of huving it. Adam knew he 
was saved when God clothed him. (Gen. 
iti.) Noah knew he was saved when the 
Lord shut him in. (Gen. vii. 16.) The 
Israclite knew he was saved with the blood 
on the door-post. (Kxod. xii) The man- 
slayer knew he was safe when he entered 
the city of refuge. (Numb. xxxvi.) Rahab 
knew she was safe under the cover of the 
searlet line. (Josh. ii.) Thus it is in 
every case. Where God's remedy is re- 
vealed and his word believed, there is oer- 
tainty and peace. It is no longer hoping, 
but having. It is worthy of God and his 
word to give settled peace to the heart 
that trusts in him. It would not be like 
him to leave any soul in doubt and, uncer- 
tainty. L should just possess all the assur 
ance which God's word is capable of 
imparting. 

May the Lord grant to the anxious 
reader an artless confidence in the divine 
testimony to the value of the blood. 


THE BISHOP'S PASTORAL, AND 
ITS ANSWERS. 


4. L. C.“ writes tothe New York Era 
yelist as follows: 


I have been enjoying this morning a 
brace of piquant pamphlets aimed by Dr. 
Tyng, and Dr. Canfield, of Brooklyn, against 


1328 with Johnston in North Caro- 
ina was not more unlucky, or more inde- 
fensible. Just as the Episcopal Church 
were moving back towards the liberal com- 
mon-sense practice of Griswold, Bedell, and 
Milnor, out comes this pontifical manifesto, 
enjoining every man of them to “put u 
the bars“ again, and quarantine the Shure 
against any centact from us uncircumcised 
Philistines. The Bishop not only flies in 
the face of popular sentiment and of Chris- 
tian unity, but he flies in the face of his 
best friends, the Low-churchmen, who 
clected him to his Episcopate. He is now 
impaled on the short point of a dilemma. 
Jo retreat, would raise a laugh and provoke 
iligh-church ire against him. To proceed 
personally against the Low-chureh pastors, 
who have honoured themselves by their 
Chistian liberality, would stir a tempest 
about his ears that no crook or erozier could 
allay. Thus far, he sits still, and takes the 
well-aimed shots which Tyng, Canfield, Cot- 
ton Smith, and other fearless churchmen 
are pouring in upon him. 

Dr. Tyng’s pamphlet is very characteris* 
tio. Like every thing that comes from that 
prince of platformers, it is frank, egotistical, 
brave, piquant, and evangelical. He hugs 
“my dear Bishop” with one arm, and mauls 
him with the other. He tells the Bishop 
to his face that the Book of Common Prayer 
is “completely insufficient to meet / o- 
sions,” and that “complete obedience to 
the Prayer-book cannot be found in our 
Church.” (He might have cited the ludi- 
crous case of the High-churchman, who in 
looking for a prayer for the funeral of a 


find nothing nearer the mark than the 
Prayer for those gone to sea.”) Dr. Tyng 
manfully defends the right of every consci- 
entious Episcopal clergyman to join with 
his brethren “who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” ‘on common ground for religious 
worship, and Christian effort.” He insists 
that the famous “canon” does not forbid the 
occasional introduction of a non-prelatical 
minister into an Episcopal pulpit, although 
it does forbid the installation of such a min- 
ister over an Episcopal congregation. He 
tells the Bishop that on many occasions he 
employs extemporaneous prayers when he 
“thinks them: adapted to — useful, and a 
blessing.” I never heard a more delightful 
prayer than Dr. Tyng once offered from my 
pulpit in Market street church after a pow- 
erful Sabbath evening discourse to my Sab- 
bath-school. When I once invited him to 
preach for me during the revival of 1857, he 
declined, not on the ground of the “canon,” 
but of pressing home-engagements. The 
sturdy doctor has on his side the practice of 
rm of the best in the Episcopacy for 
alfacentury. Dr. Bedell used to preach for 
his Presbyterian brethren, and the Presby- 
terian Presidents of Princeton College were 
often invited by Dr. Wharton to preach iu 
“St. Mary’s church,” of Burlington, (after- 
wards Bishop Doane’s own pulpit.) Durin 
the last seven years I have myself officiated 
three times in Episcopal churches by invi- 
tation of the rectors. On one occasion 1 
preached in a central and prominent church 
in Ohio; the rector advertising the service 
in a Saturday secular paper. I wore one of 
his spare gowns, joined with my Episcopal 
brother in the liturgy, delivered my sermon, 
and then closed the service with the “Book 
of Prayer, and an extemporaneous peti- 
tion; the congregation approved, and Bish- 
op Mellvaine never whispered dissent. It 
is against such pleasant interminglings of 
Christian labour that the leading Episcopal 
prelate flings his ill-timed and impotent an- 
athema. 

Dr. Canfield’s 
teous defence of his own course in preaching 
for Dr. Hutton, and in allowing our Con- 
gregational brother, Dr. Buddington, to 

reach in his pulpit. Dr. C—— and Rev. 

r. Thrall have both won much popular 
approbation in Brooklyn by their manly, 
liberal course. On the other hand, Mr. 
Littlejohn, of the fashionable “ Holy Trin- 
ity,” himself an emigrant from Princeton, 
Theological Seminary into High-churchism, 
is understood to have taken a leading part 
in getting Bishop Potter into his present 
quagmire of diffipalties. May the goodly 
fellowship of evangelical pastors in the Epis- 
copal fold have the grace and the grit to 
stand by their conscientious convictions ! 


NO PEACE. 


An English sculptor, says the Roman 
correspondent of the London Star, having 
an order to erect a tablet over the grave of 
a fellow-islander, in the Protestant Ceme- 
tery at Rome, sent the design to the cen- 
sor, as usual. The inscription terminated 
with the common words, “‘Requiescat in 
pace.” Through this the censor struck 
his pen with a tremendous burst of -holy 
ire—“A Protestant in peace! No! No 


peace for a heretic!” 


Bishop Potter’s preposterous “ Pastoral.” 
That Pastoral must ever be known as the 
Bishop's Blunder. General Sherman’s 


poor fellow who fell into the dock, could 


phlet is mainly & cour- 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — We have re- 
ceived for City Pastor as follows:— 
G. L. S., Bentonville, Westchester coun- 
ty, N. Y., $5; W. K. T., $3. 

We have received for City Pastor’s 


church as follows:—W, X. T., 


A Can. — The congregation of West- 
minster church, New York, have given 
a unanimous call to the Rev. Dr. Irvine, 
of Philadelphia. We hope that Dr. 
Irvine will see his way clear to decline 
this call. His work in the Westminster 
church of Philadelphia has been so suc- 
cessful, and now promises such abun- 
dant results, that we trust he will re- 
main in Philadelphia, and in the church 
in which he is already so much beloved. 


— 


A Lona Pastorate.—The Presby- 
terian Banner says: The Rev. George 
Marshall, D. D., preached his thirty-third 
anniversary sermon to the church of 
Bethel, Presbytery of Ohio, last Sab- 
bath week. Dr. Marshall preached to 
this people one year previous to his 
ordination and installation, which took 
place thirty-two years ago. In these 
days of change, such a long and useful 
pastorate is worthy of special notice. 
There are but three other ministers in 
the large Presbytery of Ohio, who have 
ministered to the same church as long 
as has Dr. Marshall, who has not only 
been a laborious pastor, but also a suc- 
cessful educator. A considerable number 
are now in the ministry and other pro- 
fessions, who have received their aca- 
demical training from him.” 


— — 


Misstox — The Rev. William 
P. Morrison and his sister, children of 
the well-known missionary, the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Morrison, of India, are about 
to leave this country to join their father 
in bis work as a missionary. 


— 


Tux CENTRAL PRresByTERIAN.—The 
Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has re-appeared, the Rev. William 
Brown, “editor and proprietor.” It will 
be published, the editor announces, 
“every other week, or at longer inter- 
vals, as the opening of mail routes may 
indicate.” We are sorry to say that 
the revived paper exhibits a spirit 
ee and untamable,” and its con- 

nts give little promise that there will 
soon be concord and amity either in 
Church or State. 


— — 


ENLARGEMENT.—A correspondent of 
the American Presbyterian gives the 
following item: — The Presbyterian 
church of Ogdensburg, New York, Rev. 
L. M. Miller, pastor, are seriously con- 
templating the enlargement and remo- 
delling of their church edifice, at an ex- 
pense of some twenty thousand dollars. 
It will be almost equivalent to making 
it — and is intended as a great im- 
pfovement on the present structure, 
making it more light and airy, and giv- 
ing it two unequal towers in front, not 


“unlike those of the Brick church, in 


Rochester, a pretty good model for any 
church to copy after.” 


Rerurnep.—The New Orleans news- 
rs announce the return of the Rev. 
Dr. B. M. Palmer, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church of New Orleans, to 
that city. He has been temporarily 
filling the place of the late Dr. Thorn- 
well, in Columbia Seminary, and also 
acting as pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Columbia, South Carolina. 
Tux Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
—This Seminary, established in Prince 
Edward county, Virginia, was reduced 
in numbers during the war so much that 
for some time there were more Profes- 
sors in its Faculty than students in its 
rooms. An effort is now making for its 
resuscitation, and the Central Presbyte- 
rian says: 
“We have received private information 


that successful efforts are in progress by 


which it is believed the support of our be- 
loved Professors will be made sure for next 
year. The prostrate condition of dur 
finances renders it well nigh impossible for 
our own people in Virginia to do any thing 
adequate for this end at present. Let us 
hope that after a little, we shall have it in 
our power todo more. It may be proper 
to say just here, that competent judges re- 
gard the funds of the Seminary in a much 
safer condition than was feared by many. 
They will probably not be productive for a 

ear, and may suffer, in fact, a severe loss; 

ut it is hoped this loss will not be such as 
will seriously interfere with the regular 
operations of the Institution. 


A WORD FOR THE SOUTH. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER is apt 
to speak his mind freely, even when 
there is little in it but froth. At 
times he hits the mark plumply, and 
with tremendous force. Having for 
years fought the South, with its peculiar 
institution, with great vehemence and 
power, he has lately put forth a plea or 
two in behalf of its sorely punished peo- 
ple, which are well worthy of considera- 
tion. In the following extract he gives 
a rebuke to a complacent Pharisaical 
spirit which is far too prevalent, and 
which acts out, if it does not utter the 
ancient words, Come not near, for I am 
holier than thou.“ 

“Then, next, I feel that we have al been 
to blame in this matter. I hold that the 
North, by its commerce, by its religion, | 
had almost said by the conditions on which 
it is pleased to base its whole — 

as, if is did not ds oppres- 
sion, yet indorsed it; and we have gone on 
with them in carrying forward that 
iniquity. They were principals and we 
were ; and they and we alike were 
ible. And now, for us to turn round, 
after holding the relation that we have to 
slavery, and wash our hands, as if we had 
never had any thing to do with it, and these 
Southern fellows had been alone concerned 
in it, and were an awful set of meh, is not 
fair. I protest, in the name of justice, 
against any such attitude as that. I do not 
mean that, if they continue to advocate 
slavery, we, from any false principle of 
charity, are to believe in it, or think it less 
evil than it really is; but this I mean: that 
our remembrance of our complicity in op- 
pression should make us charitable in our 
judgments of persons that behave, as some 
of the Southern people will behave, ugly. 


HIGH PRICES DISHONESTLY 
MAINTAINED. 


ONESTY has become a -scarce 
commodity, and among the various 
demoralizing effects of the late war, it 


is not to be overlooked that the love of 


n has become a species of insanity 
which disregards fair dealing. At the 
commencement of the war it was by no 
means the only inquiry, how shall it be 
most successfully prosecated? or how 
should the government be sustained in 
its struggle for life? but in what way 
may advantage be taken of the necessi- 
ties of the crisis to promote the pecu- 
niary interests of individuals; or, in 
other words, how can money be made 
out of the war? rather than how shall it 
be brought to a speedy and happy con- 
clusion? 

A host of speculators sprung up, with 
wits sharpened and ready, at any sacri- 
fice of principle, to indulge their love of 
lucre, no matter at what cost of public 
suffering. It has now become a part of 
the history of the times, that by the 
expedients adopted, they have come out 
from the war enriched, rather than im- 
poverished; and the continuance of tae 
national struggle would have been most 
acceptable to them, although at the ex- 
pense of thousands of lives, and the 
accumulation of millions of public debt. 
Like gamblers greedy of gain, self-in- 
terest wholly absorbed them, whatever 
ruin might fall on others. While the 
government, pressed by necessity, and 
not yet experienced in the various arts 
of the fraudulent, were compelled to 
place themselves in the hands of eager 
contractors, methods were readily de- 
vised by the latter to make their bar- 
gains most remunerative. It is not to 
be credited that the three thousand 
millions of national debt incurred, were 
all legitimately expended in the prose- 
eution of the war; a third of this at 
least was arrested in its course to fill the 
pockets of exorbitant contractors and 
dishonest officials, who were, peradven- 
ture, loud-mouthed in their loyalty to the 
government upon which they battened. 
Their success encouraged others in simi- 
lar courses of speculation, until its .de- 
moralizing effects became visible in 
almost all classes of society. Gambling 


in gold, affording to many of the- 


shrewdest the opportunity of making 
their fortunes, was indulged without 
stint, although its tendency was to em- 
barrass the government, and oppress 
the people. This was made the pretext 
for others to follow suit, by enhancing 
the prices of all commodities. Shop- 
keepers, mechanics, graziers, agricul- 
turists, butchers, bakers, drovers, gas 
makers, colliers, labourers, and in fact 
all departments of trade, under the plea 
of necessity, and the pretence of pro- 
tecting themselves, exacted increased 
payment from all dependent on them. 
Even conceding that this state of things 
might, in part, be necessarily incidental 
to war-times, who will pretend to deny 
that, for the most part, it was the result 
of a grasping covetousness and dis. 
honesty? No better proof of this can 
be required than the simple fact that 
the close of the war has brought with 
it but little amelioration. 

We were accustomed to hear the 
high price of gold pleaded as a full 
explanation of the high prices of all 
commodities, and yet these prices con- 
tinue, while gold has so materially fal- 
len. We were told, with seeming plausi- 
bility, that the supply of our immense 
armies necessarily consumed our cattle, 
and yet, when these armies are disband- 
ed, the prices of beef still continue exor- 
bitant. The coal consumed by our over- 
grown navy was an excuse for the high 
price of that necegsary article, and yet 
there is no proportionate reduction, al- 
though the demand for our vessels of 
war has almost ceased. And so it may 
be said of almost every article of use, 
both from our shops and market, prices 
are not materially diminished, although 
our returning armies have made it _— 
ble to procure cheaper labour. pply 
to our tradesmen, our shop-keepers, our 
markets, for meats, fruits, butter, vege- 
tables, and the high-priced system still 
obtains, and falls most heavily on those 
who have no commodities to sell, and 
whose incomes are limited. It is just 
as hard to subsist now as it was in the 
midst of the war-times. There should 
undoubtedly be some approach to former 
prices when the causes have ceased 
which introduced the higher ones. Why 
there is not, must be explicable on some 
principle, and the principle we believe to 
be this—the determination to make as 
much money as possible, and to take ad- 
vantage of the public necessities. Those 
who have been accumulating money as 
they never did before, by selling their 
products at enormous profits, are un- 
willing to return to the lower prices of 
former times, although they afforded 
them a fair remuneration. The love of 
money is the root of all evil, and this 
has taken possession of the people, and 
perverted the minds of many who would 
be grievously offended by the charge of 
unfair and dishonest dealing. Still it is 
dishonest in the sight of God to take ad- 
vantage of the necessities of others to 
enrich ourselves, and so, to the conster- 
nation of multitudes, it will be found, 
when hereafter God will call men to a 
final settlement. The moral sense of 
the nation at large has been blunted. 
The governmert has been seriously de- 
frauded, and upon the shallowest pre- 
texts the community has been, and is 
now defrauded, by those who have adopt- 
ed the immoral principle that “all things 
are fair in trade,” and that money is to 
be got, honestly if we can, and dishon- 
estly if we must. 


ISAAC TAYLOR. 


SAAC TAYLOR is dead! Twenty 
years ago this announcement would 
have caused a more marked sensation 
than it can possibly make now. Then 
he was a leader among the writers of 
religious literature; his books sought for 
by publishers, and readily bought by 
readers and students. Young theological 
students, especially those of the more 
thqughtſul class, read them, and thought 
they gained valuable ideas from them. 
They certainly gained a mental stimu- 
lus from them which was beneficial, so 
that if Thomas Carlyle’s test of a good 
book, to wit, that it begets mental ac- 
tivity, is correct, Isaac Taylor must be 
held by many to have been the writer 
of good books. The work which made 
him most conspicuous was his Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm,” which was 
to have been followed by a series on 
kindred subjects, of which, however, he 
published only Fanaticism” and “ Spirit- 
ual Despotism.” His works of a more 
popular cast were “Loyola and Jesuit- 
ism,” “Wesley and Methodism,” and 
a volume of meditations, entitled Satur- 
day Evening.” 


Isaac Taylor was the son of a Dis- 


senting minister in England, and was 


educated by his father in the hope that 
he would enter the ministry, but he 
soon turned aside to the study of the 
law. His bent towards literature, how- 
ever, was strong, and he soon retired 
to a beautiful retreat at Stanford Rivers, 
in Essex, and in a quiet home spent his 
days, and wrought faithfully at his suc- 
cessive tasks. Like most recluses of 
the literary kind, he is reported to have 
delighted in angling, and broke in upon 
his studies by visits to the brooks and 
streams which abound near his home. 
He is said, in a notice we have seen of 
him, to have preached occasionally, but 
we have an impression that he con- 
formed to thé Church of England, in 
which case be would have to take a 
layman’s place. His style was cum- 
brous and involved, utterly wanting in 
simplicity, and sometimes in perapicuity ; 
and it is probable that his books will 
live only in the memory of students of 
literature, and be read by those who 
are so attracted by lofty and serious 
thought as to be utterly indifferent to 
the dress these thoughts assume. 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW AND 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


N the July number of the Princeton 
Review the proceedings of the last 
General Assembly are criticised with 
considerable freedom and severity. Its 
strictures upon the papers adopted in 
reference to the Southern ministers and 
Presbyteries are as follows: 

“Popular bodies, whether ecclesiastical 
or —— are in a great measure the or- 
gans of public spirit. They give utterance 
to the opinions, temper, and feelings of the 
communities to which they belong, and in 
which they act. This can hardly be 
avoided. Their members are members of 
the body politic. The life of the commu- 
nity is their life. They read the same 
papers, entertain the same opinions, and 
are animated by the same feelings. When, 
therefore, they come together, they speak 
and act under the same influences which 
control those around them. It is also a 
law of our nature that numbers increase 
excitement. A multitude of — when 
combined, make a great heat. In all popu- 
lar assemblies, in times of public agitation, 
we may expect violent language and ex- 
treme measures. The members may think 
themselves very independent, and very 
heroic, it may be, but they are none-the 
less swayed by outside pressure, and made 
the organs of the spirit around them. We 
see the Baptist and Methodist conventions 
at the South bowing in prayer, rising, and 
unanimously endorsing the action of South- 
ern politicians; giving utterance to the 
most extreme, and, to Northern minds, 
most obnoxious opinions and unchristian 
feelings. We see even staid Episcopalians 
among the foremost und most violent in 
asserting Southern dogmas, the ministers 
in many cases going beyond the politicians 
in their zeal and extravagance. Southern 
Presbyterian Synods and General Assem- 
blies, to the great sorrow and chagrin of 
their Northern brethren, have been among 
the foremost in the assertion of extreme 
Southern doctrines, and in the manifesta- 
tion of sectional animosity. Even men 
from the North living at the South, who 
were even avowed technical abolitionists, 
have, in many cases, become the most 
thorough-going advocates of the desirable- 
ness of slavery, and of the wisdom and 
rectitude of a war for its extension and 
conservation. Such is our poor human 
nature. 

“It would betray great self ignorance 
and self-conceit, to assume that we here 
at the North, and our Northern Synods 
and Assemblies, are free from the operation 
of this law; that we are-so elevated, so 
enlightened, so self-possessed, that we can 
rise above these disturbing elements, and 
think, speak, and act simply under the 
guidance of right principles, and of correct 
fecling. If we are disposed to cherish any 
such self-complacency, the experience of 
all Northern conventions, whether of New- 
school or Old-school Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, or Episcopalians, would 
prove that we and our ecclesiastical bodies 
are as much swayed by the spirit of the 
time and of the community, as our breth- 
ren of the South. If we see and deplore 
the effects of this subordination in them, 
we should at least be charitable, from the 
fact, if not the consciousness, that we are 
in the same condemnation. It is easy to 
say that we are right, and they are wrong. 
This in the present case is, no doubt, in a 
great measure, true. But it is not because 
we are right, that we go with those around 
us, any more than it is because the South 
is wrong, that Southern ecclesiastical bodies 
go with the people of whom they form a 
part. It is largely in both cases, because 
every man, and every body of men, are 
more or less subject to the controlling in- 
fluence of public opinion, and of the life of 
the community to which they belong. It 
is nothing more, therefore, than what 
might be — expeoted, if our late 
General Assembly should be found to have 
been carried beyond the limits of propriety 
in their deliverances and acts. 

“Tt is obvious that the debates and some 
of the measures of the Assembly indicate 
the spirit of intolerance and impatience of 
diversity of opinion which are so apt to 
reveal themselves in times of excitement. 
It was even proposed to censure the Synod 
of Kentucky, because that body had ex- 
pressed its disapprobation of the action of 
the previous Assembly, respecting slavery 
and the state of the country. Yet every 
momber of the Assembly would, on reflec. 
tion, readily admit that it is the right, not 
only of subordinate ecclesiastical bodies, 
but of the humblest member of the Church, 
to express in respectful language their 
judgment on the acts of our highest court. 
This is a privilege which we all claim, and 
which we all freely exercise, and which no 
Presbyterian ever will give up. If, as 
citizens, we may express our opinions of 
the acts of Congress; if, in , those who 
desired to censure the Synod of Kentucky, 
did doubtless vehemently condemn those 
acts‘under the administration of Mr. Bu- 
chanan; if, before the division, when the 
New-school had the majority in the As- 
sembly, the Old-school freely protested 
against many of their measures, surely no 
one can pretend that all men are now pre- 
cluded from this liberty of judgment and 
freedom of speech. What would become 
of the State or the Church, if minorities 
could not say a word in opposition to the 
acts of the majority? How long did the 
evangelical party protest, condemned pub- 
licly and privately, the course of the Mod- 
erates in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland? It is not necessary 


to argue such a point as this, and its being 
called in question at all, is an evidence how 
soon men in power, and under the pressure 


of strong feeling, forget the plainest princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty and right. 
„Another illustration of this same ten- 
dency is found in the Assembly's making 
its own deliverances the test of orthodoxy 
and — Dr. John C. Lord said, that 
if Kentucky needed a definition of loyalty 


he would give it. It was ‘cordial agree- 


ment with the deliverances of the Assem- 
bly on doctrine, loyalty, and freedom.’ 
This amounts to saying, orthodoxy is my 
doxy. Yet not only individual mem 

but the Assembly itself, insists in authoti- 
tative acts, and requires this agreement as 
the condition on which the Southern min- 
isters and Presbyteries are to be received 
into our Church. We are persuaded that 
not a member of the body, when he comes 
calmly to consider the matter, will hesitate 
to admit that the Assembly, in so doing, 


transcended its power. They allow their 
own members to ust their acta, 
to enter their protests on the minutes; they 
cannot deny the right of inferior — 
tories to record their dissent, nor hinder 
private ministers and members from con- 
demning their action and arguing against 
it, and yet they declare agreement with it 
to be a condition of ministerial and church 
fellowship. 


“It is an axiom in our Presbyterianism 


that the General Assembly can make no 
law to bind the conscience. It cannot alter 
by adding thereta or detracting therefrom 
the constitutional terms of ministerial or 
Christian fellowship. Those terms are laid 
down in express words in our Form of 
Government, which we are all bound to 
obey. Assent to the truth or propriety of 
the deliverances or testimonies of the As- 
sembly is not one of the terms prescribed. 
If the Assembly * make agreement in 
their testimony on slavery a term of com- 
munion, they may make their deliverances 
on temperance, colonization, or any other 
subject such a term. This was n at- 
tempted during the temperance excitement. 
We have seen a minister rise in one of our 
Synods, and say that the time had come 
when the Church would not tolerate any 
man in the ministry who refused to take 
the pl of total abstinence from intoxi- 
eating liquors. This was done by a man 
who, if not at that time secretly a drunkard, 
soon became notorious for his addiction to 
that vice. We have no security for liberty 
of conscience, no protection from the ty- 
ranuy of casual majorities, if the princip 
be once admitted that the Assembly can 
make any thing beyond what the constitu- 
tion prescribes, a condition either of admis- 
sion into the ministry of our Church or of 
continuance in it. This is too plain to be 
questioned. Yet this plain principle is ob- 
viously violated in the minute adopted on 
the Report of the Committee of Bills and 
Overtures. 

„Again, we make bold to express our 
conviction that the majority of the Assem- 
bly will admit, on reflection, that their 
action in reference to the Southern Synods 
and Presbyteries was altogether unneces- 
sary. The object of that action was to pre- 
vent the admission of unworthy or unde- 
sirable ministers or members into our 
Church. It was said that many, especially 
in the Border States, had not only taken 
part in the rebellion, but had joined the 
guerillas, committed acts of violence, or 
been the guide of depredators, pointing out 
to them as objects of vengeance the friends 
of the Union. How, it was asked, could 
such men be recognized and received with- 
out repentance? How could Christian 
people be ex to sit at the Lord’s 
table, or receive the consecrated elements 
from hands red, it might be, with the blood 
of their friends and brothers? It is plain 
that Sessions and Presbyteries did not need 
any act of the Assembly to authorize them 
to deal with such crimes as these. Joining 
the rebellion on the part of citizens of 
States which had not seceded, was a civil 
as well as a moral offence. It was without 
any colour of law. It was just as much a 
violation of morality as riot or resistance to 
the magistrates in the public streets. And 
as to acts of robbery and violence, said to 
have been of such frequent occurrence, of 
course the church courts were bound to 
deal with them before, as much as after, 
the order of the Assembly. But the 
power of our Presbyteries go much beyond 
the right to punish notorious offenders. 
They have the right to judge of the quali- 
fications of their own members. If a man 
is eccentric, imprudent, fanatical, or for 
any other reason, unsuited to a particular 
part of the country, the Presbytery on that 

round may refuse to receive him. By so 
doin they do not affect his ecclesiastical 
standing. They do not impeagh his ortho- 
doxy or his Christian character. They 
simply say that they believe that his admis- 
sion to membership would be injurious to 
the interests of their churches. A house- 
holder is not bound to receive — appli- 
cant into his family. He may decline for 
reasons which affect no civil or social right 
of others. He only guards his own. Our 
Presbyteries have always acted on this 
principle, and it is universally recognized. 
The very putting it to vote whether a man 
coming with clean papers should be re- 
ceived, implies the right to say No, as well 
as Yes. This being the case, there was no 
necessity fur the General Assembly issuing 
an order to the Presbyteries as to whom 
they should receive and whem they should 
reject. They have a right to exercise their 
own discretion in the matter, and therefore 
this action of the Assembly is not only un- 
necessary but nugatory. e Presbyteries 
are not bound to obey it. If the Assembly 
had no right to give the order—if they had 
no authority to alter the constitutional 
terms of membership in our churches or 
Presbyteries, the lower courts are under no 
obligation to regard the injunction. The 
Assembly has the right to order the Pres- 
byteries to see that all those whom they 
receive have the qualifications prescribed in 
the constitution, and therefore little objec- 
tion has ever been made to the act passed 
some time ago, enjoining the Presbyteries 
to examine every miuister from another 
Presbytery as to his soandness in the faith 
before admitting him to membership. But 
beyond this it has no right to go. 

“Tt may be said, however, that the action 
of the Assembly virtually amounts to no- 
thing more than a declaration, that taking 
part in the rebellion and dissent from the 
deliverances of the Assembly respecting 
slavery, are moral offences, which are pro- 

r grounds of exclusion from church privi- 
eges until confessed and 1 of. he 
Assembly, of course, has the right th ex- 
press its judgment and give instructions on 
all points of truth and duty. So has every 
Presbytery and every minister or Christian. 
But such jadgments and instructions have 
only the 8 due to the advice or 
opinions of those from whom they proceed. 

hey have no legal force on any man's con- 
science or conduct. If a Presbytery should 
admit a minister who had favoured the re- 
bellion, or dissented from the Assembly’s 
deliverance on slavery, and any one should 
‘bring the matter before the higher court by 
a complaint, the Assembly would have the 
right to give a judgment which would be 
binding on all the lower courts. But every 
man would be entitled to his opinion as to 
the correctness of that judgment, and the 
next Assembly would have a perfect right 
to pronounce a decision of a directly oppo- 
site character. The Popish doctrine of the 
infallibility of church courts does not suit 
Americans. It is high time that these sim- 
ple principles of religious liberty should be 
clearly announced and openly asserted. It 
is no new thiny that the greatest advocates 
of liberal doctrines should become intolerant 
and tyrannical when invested with power. 
If a man makes up his mind always to go 
with the majority, it will be a miracle if 
he do not often go wrong. 

“It is, moreover, very obvious that the 
action of the Assembly with regard to the 
Southern churches is founded on a disre- 
gard of two plain distinctions. The one is 
the difference between political offences and 
ordinary crimes. As this point has been 
considered in a previous article of thixnum- 
ber of our journal, we shall not dwell upon 
it here. It is enough to repeat, what no 
one can deny, that a man’s taking the wrong 
side in a civil war is no proof that he is 
not a Christian. His course may be deter- 
mined by a wrong political theory, or by a 
regard for those actually in authority over 
him. We are bound to obey a de facto 
government, although it be that of a usurp- 
er. The apostle, in enjoining submission to 
the ‘ powers that be,’ meant those in actual 

ion of the authority of the state, 
whether a Nero or any one else. This ob- 
ligation is, of course, limited by the higher 
obligation to obey God rather than man. 
But it is not un that every man 
should investigate the title of a ruler's au- 


thority before believing in its validity. 


standard o 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


The present inhabitants of France are bound 
to recognize Louis Napoleon as em N 
whatever they may think of the revolution 
which him in power. The fact, 
therefore, that a man or minister supported 
the late wicked rebellion, is not to be as- 
sumed as a proof that he is unworthy of 
Christian fellowship, even if that support 
was voluntary on his 

“The other distinction to which we re- 
ferred, is that between sin and ecclesiastical 
offences. Every day sad exhibitions are 
made by those whom we are obliged to re- 
gard as Christians, of the imperfection 
which belongs to our present state. How 
often do we see manifestations of pride, 
covetousness, maliciousness, arrogance, to 
say nothing of idleness, sloth, lukewarm- 
ness, and worldly-mindedness in ministers 
and church members? It is seldom that a 
meeting of the General Assembly itself oc- 
curs without some exhibition of unholy tem- 
per. All these things are great sins. They 
are heinous in the sight of God, and offen- 
sive to all good whe. Yet they are not 
matters for formal church discipline. We 
may, therefore, see and feel that the con- 
duct of the Southern ministers and mem- 
bers has been exceeding wrong; that the 
spirit of pride, contempt, and animosity, 
which they have in so many cases exhibited 
towards their Northern brethren and fellow- 
citizens, are great sins in the sight of God; 
but so also are the evil tempers, the worldly- 
mindedness, avarice, and other sins which 
we have so much reason to lament in our- 
selves and others. Church courts cannot 
visit all kinds of sin with ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. We are obliged to receive all into 
the fellowship of the Church who give evi- 
dence that they are true Christians, how- 
ever imperfect they may be; otherwise the 
best of us would be excluded. 

“Another thing must force itself on the 
minds of the majority of the Assembly, as 
it has already strongly impressed outsiders. 
The demand that all who favoured the 
rebellion should give evidence of repent- 
ance of that sin, and openly confess it, goes 
beyond all previous action of the Assem- 
bly, and all demands of the civil govern- 
thent itself. When the New-school se- 
ceded from our Church, and erected an- 
‘other and rival body, it was an unjustifiable 
act, as all Old-school men believe. It was 
done in favour of false doctrine, and in dis- 
regard of our Constitution. When the 
separation was effected, the Assembly 
opened the door for the return of all who 
were disposed to come back. The only 
conditions — were, adoption of our 

dootrine, and conformity to our 
form of government. No man was called 
to repent ‘of the sin of schism, to confess 
sorrow for having favoured the’ secession, 
nor to approve of the exscinding acts. Yet 
if the principle or feeling which governed 
this — had prevailed in the excited 
controversies of 1837 and 38, these requi- 
sitions would certainly have been made. 
It will hardly be maintained that a rebel- 
lion against church authority is not as sin- 
ful as rebellion against the State; or thata 
secession in favour of doctrinal error is not 
as serious an offence in the sight of God as 
secession in favour of African slavery. 
Whatever may be thought of the relative 
evil in the two cases, the principle is the 
same in both. Yet the Assembly of 1838 
adopted one principle, and that of 1865 
another. The prominent advocates of the 
re-union of the Old and New-school Church 
were the most zealous in pressing through 
these extreme measures with regard to the 
Southern ministers. They insist that all 
who are willing to adopt our standards of 
doctrine and order should be welcomed 
back to our fellowship. They do not re- 
quire that they should repent of their sin 
in breaking up the union of the Church, 
in supporting or tolerating false doctrine 
Nor is it demanded that they approve of all 
the acts and deliverances of the Assembly 
in 1837 and 1838. One rule is adopted 
with those who have gone off from us in 
the South, and another to those who, with 
no better excuse, seceded in the North. 

“The United States authorities require 
of those who participated in the rebellion, 
no expression of contrition, no renuncia- 
tion of political theories, no avowal of 
approbation of the measures of the govern- 
ment for the preservation of the Union and 
abrogatjon of slavery, but the simple pro- 
mise of obedience to the laws and allegiance 
to the government. It seems rather in 
congruous that a church court should as- 
sume to be more loyal than the government 
which it desires to support. 

“Again, it is hard to see why, if favour- 
ing the rebellion is a crime calling for con- 
fession and repentance, it should not be 
visited upon Northern as well as Southern 
offenders. The fact is undeniable, that 
thousands of men, many of them members 
and officers in our own Church, have sym- 
pathized with the South in this whole con- 
flict. They openly rejoiced when our 
armies were defeated, and mourned over 
our successes. Many faithful pastors have 
been driven from their churches, because 
they felt in conscience bound to pray for 
the President and the success of our na- 
tional arms, and to give thanks over our 
victories. If these are overlooked, and if 
the Assembly refused to direct their being 
made the grounds of church censure, with 
what consistency can Southern men be re- 
jected for the same thing? If there bea 
difference in the case, it is in favour of 
Southern men who espoused the South- 
ern cause, which they regarded as the 
cause of their country, and not of North- 
ern men who sided against what they 
knew to be their country, and took part 
with those who were seeking its destruc- 
tion. We are bound by our ordination 
vows to promote the peace and unity of the 
Church, to endeavour to bring into har- 
mony and Christian fellowship, both exter- 
nal and inward, all who with us in 
the adoption of the same faith and disci- 

line. It matters not whether they be the 
ashes! men at the North, or Old- 
school men at the South. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to alienation and division, 
is contrary to the spirit of the gospel. On 
this ground, we are persuaded, a very gen- 
eral objection to the action of the Assem- 
bly on the state of the country will be 
entertained, as well as very profound re- 
gret, That action can only serve to in- 
crease, instead of allaying unfriendly and 
unholy feelings; to retard, rather than to 
romote that visible union which all pro- 

fess to regard an important duty.“ 
— — — 

RRVIvLALSs 1n tus Souru.— The Cen- 
tral Presbylerian contains accounts of 
numerous revivals in the South, espe- 
cially in Virginia. In the churches of 
Oxford and Collierstown, in the Presby- 
tery of Lexington, of which the Rev. 


A. L. Hogshead is pastor, there has 


been a work of grace, with more than 
eighty hopeful @onverts. “Among the 
converts there are twenty-one parents, 
and twenty-eight soldiers.” There has 
also been a revival in the Falling Spring 
church, of which the Rev. William F. 
Junkin is pastor. In Christiansburg a 
number have been added to the church; 
and in Brown’s church, Cumberland 
county, where Dr. Stiles had been 
preaching for twelve days, there were 
more than twenty converts; while in 
various churches in Middle Tennessee, 
one hundred and thirty persons had 
professed faith in Christ. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN IRELAND.— 
The General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ireland, met in the May 
Street. Presbyterian church, Belfast, on 
the 3d day of July. The Rev. John 
Rogers, the retiring Moderator, preached 
a sermon, after which the Assembly was 
constituted, and t e Rev. Dr. Wilson, of 
Limerick, elected Moderator. 


A BISHOP ASSAILED. 


— 
OW bitterly the High-churchmen of 
the Episcopal Church speak and 
write of the Low-churchmen is illustrated 
in the following extract from the Calen- 
dar, an Episcopal paper of Hartford, 
Connecticut. The venerable Bishop 
Mellvaine, of Ohio, delivered a charge 
to his Convention upon the “preaching 
of Christ.” Of this charge a corres- 
pondent of the Calendar speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“The is about as long as one of 
the gospels; it never alludes to the fact that 
the Church is the ark of salvation; it names 
it only twice, except when — of it 
incidentally; and as it is in direct opposi- 
tion to the way in which Christ and the 
apostles preached, I am unavoidably driven 
to the conclusion that they were right and 
the charge is wrong. It is pandering to 
the sects, who have se from the 
Church, of all of whom St. Jude says, they 
are sensual and have not the spirit; and it 
is the seed from which has come all the 
divisions of God's people, and from which 
divisions in the next stage came all the 
rationalism and infidelity in Europe and 
America Such teaching produces confu. 
sion and dissent, and leads men first to 
doubt the divinity of the Christian Church 
and ministry, and next to disbelieve in any 
revealed religion. There is not a word in 
the charge that a Methodist ‘bishop’ might 
not address to his ministers, and so it is not 
an Episcopal, but a Sectarian charge. And 
if there is no difference between preaching 
Christ with the Church, and Christ without 
the Church, then the logical consequence 
is that Christ did not die for the Church, 
and that it is not necessary to be added to 
it to be saved. I know of but one motive, 
and that comes from pride and vanity, 
which could induce such a charge; it is an 
inexpressible panting to be a leader, a hu- 
man ambition, stronger than the love of 
Jesus, which could lead any man to appear 
on the platforms with the public enemies 
of that Church which the Son of God loved 
and gave himself for, as the writer of the 
charge does. 


— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


AT NIGHTFALL. 


As one who hath erred and strayed, 
Come 1, O Father, to thy sacred shrine; 
Contrite, and unafraid, 
Assured thou wilt forgive, and make me thine! 


We wander through the dark 

No light save thine to guide the narrow way; 
Ott we forget our mark, 

Amid the cares and sorrows of the day; 

But night brings holy calm ; 

The stars with their mute eyes look softly down, 
Seeming to shed a balm 

Of peaceful dew upon our sorrow crown; 
And we remember Thee! 

Thon infinite, eternal, in the skies; 
O! deign to visit me, 

Who ain the least of all in thy pure eyes. 
For | have erred and strayed, 

Yet come I, Father, to thy sacred shrine; 
Contrite, and unafraid, 


Assured thou wilt forgive, and make me thine! 
A. E. C. 


— ——j 
LETTER FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Camp ov Fru Reoimwent N. Y. Vors., 
Raleigh, N. C., June 26, 1865, 


Messrs. Editors—Many of the citizens 
of this State seem aware that the coun- 
try of which they were yet a component 
part is entering upon a new and glorious 
era in the history of the nations and 
peoples of the earth. They take a com- 
mon-sense view of affairs, and are dis- 
posed and determined to do their duty 
as good and law-abiding citizens. But 
the fortunes of war have swept their 
fair fields with the besom of destruction, 
and many, alas, how many! to-day stand 
amidst the-smoking and charred ruins of 
their former bright and happy homes. 
Large numbers of those who formerly 
lived in affluence, surrounded by all the 
appliances of wealth, luxury, and refine- 
ment, are now living in poverty. 

Yet these citizens are cheerful and 
hopefal, and believe that our common 
country is entering upon the grandest 
career of honour, wealth, power, and 
glory, known in the world’s history. 
And they will do their part most nobly. 
There is a stern morality and a lofty pa- 
triotism inwoven in the hearts of the 
masses of the people of North Carolina, 
of which the nation may well be proud. 
I believe, from all I have seen and heard, 
that the great masses of the people of 
the State are this day as loyal to the 
Union as they are in Pennsylvania, New 
York, or New Bogland. 

While they are willing and anxious to 
do all in their power to bring things back 
to their normal condition, they have not 
the ability, their pecuniary means having 
shared the general wreck produced by 
the war. They accept the changed con- 
dition of things around them with grace 
and dignity, and are beginning cheerily 
to reconstruct their fortunes and build 
up new homes, where peace, prosperity, 
and happiness, may await them. 

I fear most of the churches are in a 
very embarrassed condition for the pre- 
sent. Their members have been scat- 
tered, never to be re-united again on 
earth. So far as I can learn, the pecu- 
niary means of most of the Presbyterian 
ehurches are destroyed. 

The members of the former large and 
flourishing congregations are stripped of 
their worldly wealth. The permanent 
funds of many of the churches were in- 
vested in approved stocks, which have 
all been lost in the general overthrow. 
I presume many of the churches, before 
self-sustaining, will need help from our 
missionary funds. 

There is, however, another way by 
which more permanent and effective aid 
may be rendered them; if I am not 
greatly in error in relation to the general 
wish and spirit of the people. This may 
be done by many of the large numbers 
of Presbyterian families in the North and 
East who may contemplate a change of 
residence. If they would turn their at- 
tention to the “ Old North State,” that 
has always been so popular qt the North 
and East, they would find a most salu- 
brious climate, a prolific soil, a kind, ge- 
nial, refined, and intelligent people, Pres- 
byterians in heart and soul, who would 
most gladly welcome them to the la- 
bours, responsibilities, joys, and triumphs 
of the Church they all love, and are 
striving to extend and establish. — 

It is well known that some of the 
largest and most flourishing churches in 
the whole country, of the Presbyterian 
order, were in this State. The church 
buildings yet remain, and many of the 
members are also here, but their pecu- 
niary resources are gone. 

Many of the plantations, or parts of 
plantations, will be sold at a very low 
valuation. The large farmers will sell 
one or more of their plantations, in al- 
most every instance, for their former 
workmen are gone, their farming imple- 
ments are destroyed, most, if not all of 
them, their working stock has disap- 
peared, and they would make it an ob 
ject for the good and true men of our 


Church to come and make their home 
among them. 

The field of labour here for the present 
seems more t and important than 
any in the West or in the Middle States. 
There are some urgent reasons why we 
should come to the rescue of out breth- 
ren in the South. 

It would be a graceful recognition of 
their claims on us as Christian brethren, 
which we should be ever willing to ac- 
cord. Over their fair heritage the 
withering blast of war has swept with 
terrible and relentless fury. The scat- 
tered fragments of peace, prosperity, and 
happiness, are strewn thickly around 
them. The overwhelming tide of woe 
has rolled its bitter waters wildly and 
fiercely among the olive plants of every 
household, and, in many cases, its ebbing 
whirl has uprooted the parent trunk, and 
cast it with the withered branches upon 
a lee shore. Sadly, alas, how sadly! do 
they survey the wide-spread ruins of the 
gathered treasures of a lifetime. 

With earnest zeal and energy they are 
beginning their work, and would most 
cheerfully invite those who love our com- 
mon Lord to come and help them to 
build up the broken wall, and cultivate 
the waste places of Zion. 

Another reason why our Church ought 
to put forth strong efforts to send those 
going out from their old homes to this 
State, is that by this course they will 
do a work in favour of the union 
that will be invaluable. Every true 
Northern man settling there will form 
an additional tie, binding the two sec- 
tions more closely together. Every 
family established there, will blend the 
incense of pure, devoted hearts with the 
fragrant breath of prayer and praise, 
arising from the midst of the prostrate 
and crumbling altars scattered through 
all the land. Who, then, will be the 
first to move in this matter? Now is 
the best time to begin the work. A 
wide door is open—a vast field, rich in 
all the elements of moral and. religious 
power, awaits the advent of Northern 


families of character, energy, and un- 


doubted piety, that it may bud and 

blossom as the rose, and bring forth 

much fruit. J. Burts, 
Chaplain 47th Regiment N. I. Vols. 


LETTER FROM MISSOURI. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN, } 


Sr. Louts, July, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—None of the States, 
except Maryland, have travelled faster 
in the march of revolution, during the 
past four years, than Missouri. She 
entered the late struggle extremely pro- 
slavery both in her constitution and in 
the spirit of her people. It was, among 
other things, to save slavery, that the 
State Convention of 1861 declared for 
the Union. In the progress of the war 
the emancipation sentiment became rife, 
insomuch that, in 1863, the Convention 
was constrained to do something to ap- 
pease its demands, and, as an attempted 
compromise between parties, adopted an 
ordinance of gradual emancipation. But 
this was far in the rear of popular sen- 
timent, and grievously unsatisfactory. 
In 1864—’5, another Convention was 
called, and instructed to abolish slavery 
immediately, to disfranchise all who had 
been implicated in the rebellion, and to 
do whatever else the public interests 
might require. The Ponvention met; 
slavery was immediately and for ever 
abolished. To carry out the other two 
items of their instructions, the Conven- 
tion proceeded to frame, adopt, and sub- 
mit to the people for their ratification, 
an entirely new State Constitution. It 
was ratified by the people, and that new 
constitution is now the organic law of 
Missouri. Now, by this new constitu- 
tion, every minister is required, within 
sixty days after the 4th of July, to file 
an oath of his innocence of any act, 
word, or sympathy in favour of the late 
rebellion, or forego the exercise of his 
ministerial office. Under martial law 
an oath was enjoined as a condition of 
attendance upon church courts; and by 
the old convention an oath was required 
in order to perform the marriage cere- 
mony. Of these two, ministers of dis- 
loyal repute very generally declined 
taking the former—the latter was taken 
by all. But neither of these was retro- 
spective in its requirements; and each, 
if refused, would respectively curtail the 
ministerial office of but one of its func- 
tions. The oath prescribed by the new 
constitution, however, demands absolute 
past innocence in respect to the rebel- 
lion; and the minister who cannot or 
will not take it, must cease the entire 
functions of his office, or remove from 
the State. The design of the require- 
ment of such an oath was undoubtedly 
to purge the State of those ministers 
who have lent their influence to the 
cause of the late rebellion. Of this 
class none can take it without great 
elasticity of conscience and damaging 
prevarication. 

“What will they do?” begins to be 
asked with no little interest. The en- 
tire Romish priesthood is with them, 
and they are themselves numerically 
influential. It is thought, therefore, 
that they will strike hands, continue 
their ministry in spite of the law, and 
brave the penalty. The penalty is a 
pecuniary fine or imprisonment. It is 
intimated that they will push their’ re- 
sistance, or carry their non-compliance 
to the last extreme, and finally overawe 
the ministers of the law by their num- 
bers and influence, or rally a party to 
their rescue by the cry of persecution. 
A priest recently expressed enough to 
the writer to satisfy him of the united 
purpose of the Papist clergy to test the 
law to this last degree. Their animus 
in this matter may seem strange to you 
at a distance; for, whether loyal or dis- 
loyal, a priest, who believes that the 
end justifies the means, would not choke 
at any oath in order that he might pro- 
pagate the religion of Rome. That is 
not the rub. The new Constitution 
makes all church property taxable, Papal 
as well as Protestant. This subjects 
their church property to assessment, 
and hence its enormous accumulation in 
this city and State will be discovered to 
public view, and a part of the revenues 
that have swelled it will go to the sup- 
port of the State. Rome loves money, 
and pays taxes more grudgingly than a 
Jew. Here is the gist of their antagon- 
ism. It is not the oath. Though as 
deep in treason as the Bishop of 
Charleston, they could take the oath if 
it were under the old Constitution, that 
left their Church untaxed. But the 
new Constitution makes the money go 
the wrong way for a priést. That is 
what is the matter. They hate the 
new Constitution because it taxes their 
Church, and they mean to make it 
odious. 

Now, the minister's oath,” as it is 
called, may be objectionable and unwise. 


To require it-may be an infringement, 


‘ 


July 29, 1865. 


on the part of the State, of the preroga- 
tives of the sacred office; but it was 
intended only to serve a temporary pur- 
pose, and meet a temporary exigency. 
This done, its amendment or repeal is 
provided for. It would seem, therefore, 
mors becoming the Protestant ministry 
submit to it for a time, rather than 
incur the reproach of resistance to the 
civil authority, and of a debauching 
alliance with Rome, the direst enemy, 
in this country, of both Church and 
State. By the proceedings of a late 
political meeting in an interior county, 
it appears that a disappointed party are 
seeking to use those ministers whom 
this oath aggrieves, for their party pur- 
poses. It remains to be seen whether 


they can be ensnared into that degrading 
service. P. 


— — . 


LETTER FROM THE SoUrH. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THR PRESHYTKKIAN | 
Aratacuicuta, Florida, June, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—Leaving Mobile and 
passing down the Bay—now yendered 
historic by the memorable fight of the 
brave Farragut with Fort Morgan and 
the rebel fleet-—a sail of a few hours 
brought us in sight of Barancas Pass- 
ing between Fort Pickens and the bat- 
tered and dismantled Fort McRae, we 
entered the beautiful harbow of the 
dreary village of Warrenton, where the 
ruthless Bragg burnt the splendid United 
States Navy Yard and Marine Hospital. 
A delay here of eight days enabled me 
to visit Pensacola, once a very flouriab- 
ing town, but now as desolate and for- 
saken a place as can be conceived of. 
A portion of it has been utterly des- 
troyed, and the rest almost entirely de- 
serted. The streets are wholly covered 
with grass, the buildings falling into de- 
cay, and hardly a living person to be 
seen. | 

By invitation of Chaplain Miller, I en- 
joyed the coveted pleasure of preaching 
to the garrison of Fort l’ickens in their 
novel chapel—one of the casemates, a 
room made in the wall of the fort. Fort 
Pickens is designed for two hundred and 
fifteen guns, and preparations are making 
to put a fifteen-inch monster on the 
north-west angle, which will completely 
command the entrance to the harbour. 

On the first day of June, while the 
loyal people of the North were assembling 
in their respective houses of worship, in 
accordance with President Johnson’s 
Proclamation, for humiliation and pray- 
er, we sailed in between St. George's 
and St. Vincent’s Island, (every thing 
here is Saint,“) and landed at Apala- 
chicola. We found the stores all closed, 
business entirely suspended, the streets 
covered with grass, and an air of deso- 
lation upon every thing. From a popu- 
lation of two or three thousand it has 
dwindled to a few hundred. The geo- 
graphy says the town is “situated upon 
a bluff,” but I have not been able to find 
it. Itis to be hoped the next edition 
will give due credit to the mosquitoes, 
fleas, and sand, which may be said to 
“abound” here! 

The churches—Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, and Roman Catholic—have 
been closed most of the time during the 
war, their pastors and most of the eiti- 
zens having gone up into Georgia. -A 
Methodist clergyman came here recently 
to open and occupy the Methodist church, 
but, being a paroled Confederate officer, 
he was not allowed to officiate for the 
present. In the meantime, we are occu- 
pying the church every Sabbath morning 
and during the week. 

Through all the storm and tempest of 
war, and the defection of the great mass 
of the population, two men, Dr. Chap 
man and Mr. Partridge, have remained 
steadfast in their love and loyalty to the 
Union. In doing this they have passed 
through all manner of dangers, and their 
names deserve to be remembered. 

The 4th of July is not far off, and we 
are making preparations to celebrate it 
in a becoming manner. 

The war is over—what cheer the 
word brings to ourhearts! The soldiers 
of our brave army will soon be returning 
to their loved homes, and a high respon- 
sibility will rest upon our people every- 
where to receive them in such a manner 
that their return shall be a blessing, and 
not a curse to the country. 


Yours truly, W. E. J. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION. 


Messrs. Editors—As the readers of 
the Presbyterian generally are interested 
in the progress of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, they will be pleased to learn that 
on the 23d inst. the Presbyterian con- 
gregation of Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, 
dedicated a new, beautiful, and commo- 
dious building to the worship of God. 
We had three religious services during 
the day. The sermon of the morning 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Watson, 
of Milton, Pennsylvania, and the ser- 
mons of the afternoon and evening by 
the Rev. Thomas Murphy, of Frankford, 
Philadelphia. The sermons were ap- 
propriate and excellent, and were lis- 
tened to by a large, attentive, and intel- 
ligent audience. That the building, 
when dedicated, might be free of debt, 
and thus to avoid the inconsistency of 
giving away to God what belonged, in 
part, to a mortgagee, the sum of nearly 
fifteen hundred dollars was raised on the 
occasion. The house of worship, in the 
completion of which we are rejoicing, 
and the erection of which has cost us 
over eight thousand dollars, we call our 
chapel; and it is the intention of the 
congregation, as soon as circumstances 
are favourable, to undertake, in the same 
spirit of liberality, the erection of the 
main building. J. N. 


For the Presbyterian. 
STRIKING OFF NAMES. 


PRESBYTERY OF POTOMAC. 


Messrs. Editors—Your respected cor- 
respondent “ Hawkeye” accounts for the 
striking from the roll of the Presbytery 
of Potomac, the names of Messrs. Bo- 
cock, Balch, and others, on the supposi- 
tion that the Assembly struck from its 
roll the Southern Presbyteries, Synods, 
Ke. But if he will consult the proceed- 
ings o6 the Assembly, he will find that 
the clause in the report of the commit- 
tee, directing the striking off, was itself 
stricken out, thus leaving all the South- 
ern charches, Presbyteries, and Synods, 
still on the Assembly’s roll; and, of 
course, the names of these brethren of 
the Presbytery of Potomac, if “Hawk- 
eye“ gives their status correctly, must 
be still legally upon that Presbytery’s 
roll, so far as any authority of the As- 
sembly is concerned. 

R. L. S. 
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AK this chufch and congregation, 
und has, in accordance with his convictions 


Resolved, That it is with deep regret we 
are called upon to sever the relation of pas- 
tor and people; and while we feel the force 
of the reasons assigned, and reluctantly ac- 
decision to which — 
wishes 


ytery met the following day in 
St. Louis, formally dissolved the pas- 
toral relation, and dismissed our dear 
brother to the Presbytery of Baltimore, 
whither be at once repairs, and where 
we trust the brethren, both lay and cler- 
ical, will receive him heartily and cor- 
dially, as he will prove a worthy, and no 
doubt efficient, co-labourer in the Lord’s 


vineyard. “ELDER.” 
— => 
} For the Presbyterian 


HORSE WANTED. 

A missionary of our Board needs a 
horse. He is engaged in talking, read- 
ing, visiting, and preaching, among a 
foreign Rowan Catholic population, and 
his labours appear to have been much 

> blessed. A letter of his may be seen in 
the Home and Foreign Record for June, 
page 122. 

The people among. whom he works 
are scattered over a large extent of 
wooded country. His stations are from 
six to thirty-six miles from home. He 
must go on foot, or catch rides as he 
can with ox teams and lumber wagons. 
A horse would save great weariness, and 
increase his efficiency. But he has no 
means to buy one. 

One hundred dollars would buy him 
a pony; and if more were needed for 
accoutrements, his friends in the West 
would furnish it. Is there not some one 
who would like to help on the gospel 
work in this way? This appeal is made 
without his knowledge. Contributions 
for the missionary horse may be sent to 
the office of the Board of Missions, 910 
Arch street, Philadelphia. S. M. 


— — — 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE CONFEDERATE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY ON SLAVERY. 


Messrs. Editors—My attention has 
been called to the fact that doubt has 
been expressed of the authenticity of 
the statement made to the late General 
Assembly at Pittsburg, and on which 

the Assembly acted, that the Southern 


Assembly declared it to be the “ peculiar. 


mission of the Southern Church to con- 
serve the institution of slavery.” A let- 
ter of Dr. Stevenson, dated Raleigh, 
North Carolina, July 4th, 1865, found 
in your paper of the 15th, contains a 
passage ealculated to confirm such 
doubt, as follows:—“I have not been 
able to find the reported action of the 
Confederate General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, in the spring of 
1864, for the ‘conserving of slavery.’ 
Nor any minister who is sure such 
action was passed. It was ‘a nominal 
body only,’ I have been told. I think, 
as the institution has not been ‘con- 
served,’ the brethren will be very will- 


wording, pass into oblivion.” 

All this is quite remarkable, Ist, That 
Dr. Stevenson, travelling through North 
Carolina and Virginia, and being at 
Danville, Raleigh, Greensboro’, and 
other places, was “not able to find the 
reported action;” and 2d, That he could 
not find any minister who “was sure 
such action was passed.” It was no 
fault of Dr. Stevenson, of course, nor is 
fault charged upon any one, but 80 
extensive an obliviousness is a little 
singular. No doubt all concerned in 
that transaction will be more than 
“willing to let that action pass into 
oblivion;” but it cannot be permitted to 
pass to that state just yet, and especially 
when suspicion is cast upon its authen- 
ticity. 

The presentation made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Pittsburg on this sub- 
ject, is found in the “ Memorial,” signed 
by over one bundred ministers and rul- 

ing elders, and is very circumstantial 
and explicit, as follows: 

“At the last meeting of the said 
‘General Assembly of the Confederate 
States,’ held at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, in May, 1864, that body for itself, 
and for the ministers, churches, and 
people under its care, made the follow- 
ing formal and official declaration, viz: 
‘We hesitate not to affirm that i is the 
peculiar mission of the Southern Church 
to conserve the institution of slavery, and 
to make it a blessing both to master and 
slave. 

It is not likely that such an averment 
would be made to the Assembly in writ- 
ing, by over a hundred responsible men, 
as a basis of action sought and obtained, 
without there were a good foundation 
for it. I am able to state precisely 
where the foregoing affirmation of the 
Southern Assembly was obtained, and 
where it may still be foun It is not, 


however, found where you suppose it, 


* was, as stated in your editorial of the 
22d inst., on the information of “one 
who professed to know”—+that is, “in a 
report” to the Southern Assembly “from 
the majority of a committee appointed 

to examine the annual report of one bf 
: the Boards of the Church.” It is found 
in a more important place, if possible, 
(for such a sentiment,) nor does it 
appear that there was any discussion 
upon the document containing it, or any 
“majority and minority” reports upon 


it. So far as appears from the record, 
it may have passed unanimously. It is 
found in the “ Narrative on the State of 
Religion, adopted apparently without 
It was copied into the 


discussion. 


“Memorial” from the official printed 
Minutes of the Southern Assembly, 
printed, if I mistake not, (the book is 
not now before me,) at Raleigh, ‘the | 
~ very place from which Dr. Stevenson 


church, Baltimore, Mary- 


8 
2. 
7 
F 
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ing to let that resolve, whatever was its | 


—x — 


writes. Their volume of Minutes is 
“got up” very much after the fashion 
of ours, with the roll of the Assembly, 
their proceedings, an appendix contain- 
ing various documents, an alphabetical 

list of ministers, but without the statis- 
tical tables of the membership and con- 
tributions. 

What could have been mgant by the 
remark made to Dr. Stevenson, that the 
Confederate General Assembly of 1864 
was a “nominal body only,” I cannot 
imagine. It met in a central position, 
in a portion of the country then unvisit- 
ed by our armies, was well attended, 
and there were present many of the 
| leading men of the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church — such as Drs. Palmer, 
Adger, John Leighton Wilson, Porter, 
and others from South Carolina—Drs. 
Dabney, White, and Rice, of Virginia, 
(the latter residing in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, previous to the war)—Dr. J. R. 
Wilson, of Augusta, Georgia—Dr. Lyon, 
of Mississippi, the Moderator of 1863, 
with other men of distinction, and known 
throughout the Church. Much impor- 
tant business, too, appears to have been 
transacted. At this meeting à formal 
union was made between that portion of 
the New-school Church South which 
broke off from their Northern brethren 
at Cleveland in 1857, and the Confede- 
rate General Assembly, the former body 
being absorbed into the latter Nego- 
| tiations for this had been going on for a 
year or two; and in May, 1864, com- 
mittees from both bodies made their 
reports at Charlotte, and the union was 
formally consummated. Calling this As- 
sembly “a nominal body only,” and 
ignoring its action on slavery, are items 
which very emphatically show that those 
concerned are very willing to let that 
resolve, whatever was its wording, pass 
into oblivion.” I quite agree with the 
Princeton Review, that since the death 
of Christ, no such dogma stains the 
record of an ecclesiastical body.” I 
think, however, that “the most weighty 
condemnation of this unfortunate posi- 
tion of the Southern Assembly,” is not 
‘this declaration of the Review, but 
rather the action of our General Assem- 
| bly. . R. L. S. 


For the Presbyterian. 
GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING MAY, 1865. 


Synods in connection with the General 

Presbyteries, 185 
Licentiates, 266 
Candidates for the Ministry, 319 
Ministers, 2301 
Churches, 2629 
Licensures, 103 
Ordinations, 94 
Installations, ° 149 
Pastoral relations dissolved, 109 
Churches organised. 46 
Ministers received from other denomi- 

Ministers dismissed to other denomi- 

Churches received from other denomi- 

Charches dismissed to other denomi- 

Ministers d 64 
Churches dissolv — 23 
Members added on examination, . 10,540 
Members added on certificate, . 
Adults baptized, . 2,821 
Infants baptized, 9,692 


Amount contributed for Congregational 


Amount contributed for the Boards, . — 
Amount contributed for Disabled Min- 

Amount tributed for Miscellaneous 


whole amount contributed, 
Contingent Fund, 


* 


For the Presbyterian. 
Working Out Our Own Salvation. 


When we are told to work out our 
own salvation, the apostle refers to sal- 
vation considered as within us, not to 
the mere deliverance of our souls from 
hell. We are co-workers with God in 
the labour - of our deliverance from the 
power of reigning sin, not from its guill. 
We have something to do with our own 
sanctification, not with our justification. 
Salvation, considered as freedom from 
condemnation, is a finished work, wrought 
out for us by Christ alone; a work in 


to receive salvation—by faith. 
F. H. W. 


— — — 
For the Presbyterian. 


LIVING IT INTO THEM. 


The life is even more eloquent than 
the lip. What men are, is apt to have 
more practical influence over us than 


what they say A noble example, or a 
beautiful character, is more perauasive 
than the tongue of the orator. A Chris- 


tian mother is a more unanswerable ar- 
gument for the truth of the gospel than 
all the logic of the schools. It is the 
life that convinces men often more surely 
than the word. No where is this more 
evident than in the army. The soldiers 
are not slow to despise and ridicule a 
religion of mere form and harangue; but 
a religion which rules the heart and in- 
spiresevery act, they respect and admire. 
A pious sergeant of a coloured regiment 
at Point of Rocks, when invited to come 
in and take part in our meeting, said to 
me:—*“’Pears like I could say more in 
five minutes, dan I can live all my life 
long.” Yes, to talk is easier. But that 
quiet, faithful life of cheerful obedience 
to duty, of pious zeal, of general good 
will to his comrades, was more persua- 
sive than any thing he could have said. 
} An interesting boy, from one of the 
Middle States, went to Virginia to join 
the army. He soon fell in with one of 
the most wicked and abandoned men of 
the regiment, who seemed to make it bis 
chief business and delight, when off duty, 
to lead this innocent youth into lower 
and lower depths of vice. Fascinated 
by his companion, the young soldier 
went to such lengths of wickedness as 
would have startled and shocked him 
beyond measure before he left home 

At last hib attention was drawn to d 
pious German in the regiment. He had 
never spoken with him about religion, 
but be saw bim constantly reading his 
Bible with apparent pleasure; he heard 
his voice often in prayer; he saw a cheer- 
fulness in his face that indicated an 
abiding joy in his heart; he saw his 
faithfulness in every duty, and the calm 
courage with which he always met dan- 
ger. Somehow he could not help watcb- 
ing the old man, and feeling that there 
must be a reality about that religion that 
made the Christian the happiest man in 
the whole regiment. There was some- 
thing about that life that touched his 
heart wonderfully. At length, after a 
period of more than ordinary peril, he 
went to the old German and asked him 
how it was that he was always so happy. 
He was answered that trust in Christ 
was the secret of all his happiness, and 
}assured that if he would but give his 
heart to him, and believe on him, the 
same joy would fill his soul. Immedi- 


which we have no active part, except |. 


ion, and determined to follow the ad- 
vice of his new friend. Jod blessed his 
soul with faith and joy. aud he began to 
live out his religion in his every day du- 
ties. So there were two lives in the 
regiment, testifying to the power and the 
blessedness of the religion of Jesus; and 
those two lives won other souls, and 
those others influenced still more, and 
God only can calulate the glorious result. 
It was not “the tongues of men or of 
angels” that preached Christ here, bat 
the devoted and Christlike lives of hum- 
ble disciples. 


A TIMELY THOUGHT. 


In a sermon by Rev. M. J. Hickok, D.D., 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania, contained in the 
June number of The Foreign Missionary, 
we find an extended and glowing portraiture 
of the vast work which the providence of 
God imposes on us as Christians to do for 
our own country. We commend the ex- 
tracts from the paragraphs which follow to 
— most thoughtful consideration of all our 


ers: 

“But what has this to do with Foreign 
Missions? Much, every way. you 
think that it demonstrates that all our re- 
sources are needed at home? It is pre- 
cisely because some have drawn that infer- 
ence, and withheld their contributions from 
the Foreign Board, that I have stated the 
whole ment. Under the terrible pres- 
sure of the times and the wail of our coun- 
try’s want, may we not relax our efforts for 
the distant Gentiles? 

% Brethren, in the fear of God, I dare not 
doit! Passing from our many and deep 
destitutions to the top of Tabor; putting 
our great cry of distress beside Christ's 
solemn command, I am afraid of offending 
Him if we neglect the heathen. I fear that 
every dollar we subtract from the just claims 


4 of the perishing nations, to be expended on 


our own white and wasting harvest-field, 
will Last more than it blesses. I think I 
hear the rebukes of the eS Hus- 
bandman: ‘This ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.’ Q, if 
Christ be not with us, we labour and sacri- 
fice to no purpose. Every duty we essay 
to do, every triumph we burn to achieve, 
depends decisively upon the presence of 


Christ among us 
“ Are we in want of ministers? Do you 
‘called of 
Without the presence 


not know that every true riest is 
God as was Aaron? 
of Christ, no amount of education can ever 
make a minister. Our young men must be 
converted and filled with a love of souls be- 
fore they are fit candidates for the sacred 
office. Without the presence of Christ with 
him, in vain does the colporteur thread the 
wilderness, and lift up his voice in the 
atreets. In vain does the builder bring 
forth the top stone of the temple with shout- 
ing. All will be dark within. In vain 
does the spiritual husbandman cast in the 
seed. Without Christ, his field will be dry 
as Gilboa, for there was no dew, nor rain, 
nor fields of offering. 

“We cannot get along without Christ. 
Our only hope for our imperilled civilization 
is the —— of the Spirit, and the ce- 
menting, oaling, harmonizing influence of 
powerful revivals of religion. Without this, 
the child is yet to be born who will see the 
end of our troubles. The triumph of our 
arms I have never doubted. But the tri- 
umph of our religion, of Christian peace, 
and confiding brotherhood, is more doubtful 
and much further off. That will depend 
upon the presence of Christ among us, and 
the outpouring of His Spirit on our 
churches. Every good our heart ever 
craved ; every blessing in the present or in 
the future, for the individual or the nation, 
must depend u the fulfilment of this 
great promise, Lo, I am with you alway.’ 

“Brethren! have I read this promise 
aright’? Does its fulfilment depend upon 
our obedience to the command, Go, teach 
all nations?’ Then the money you give, 
the prayers you offer, the labour you bestow 
on Foreign Missions re-acts most pore 
upon every interest, sacred, social, civil, 
here at home.“ 


News of the Churches. 
Dutch Reformed. 

The Rev. George H. Peeke, of Green- 
point, New York, has received an unani- 
mous call from the First Reformed Dutch 
church of Jersey City, New Jersey, which 
he has accepted. 

—The Reformed Dutch church of Hud- 
son has voted to offer a call to the Rev. 
John McC. Holmes. It is hoped and be- 


lieved that his health has been sufficiently 
to warrant his return to pastor. 


Lutheran. 


By the resignation of the Rev. E. J. 
Seam who has accepted a Professorship 
in the Allentown (Pennsylvania) Collegiate 
Institute, St. Matthew's English Lutheran 
church of Brooklyn, New York, has be- 
come vacant. * 

the Lutheran Church there have been 
donated in the last year to Illinois Uni- 
versity upwards of $5000; 
Seminary, New York, 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Penn- 

— $30,000; to the New Semin at 
Philadelphia, $60,000; to the Wittenberg 
College, Ohio, $65,000; to Pennsylvania 
College, at Gettysburg, $85,000 ; making a 
million of 

ollars. 


—The corner-stone of the new Lutheran 
church in the town of Brunswick, Renase- 
laer county, New York, was laid with 
propriate ceremonies on Thursday, the 


inst. 
United Presbyterian. 


The Rev. Dr. Maedill, the well-known 
writer, and one of the oldest ministers of 
the United Presbyterian Church, is about 
to remove from Oquawka, Illinois, to Mon- 
mouth, in the same State. 


Baptist. 

The Rev. W. II. H. Marsh, no f 
of the Blockley church in Philad pe 
has accepted a call to the of the 
Second Baptist church in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

—The Rev. Isaac Orchard, for nearl 
thirty years one of, the most useful an 
venerated missionafies of the New York 
City Tract Society, and a much beloved 
member of the Berean Baptist church of 
New York, died in the eigbtieth year of 
his age, on the 30th of June. — 

The Trustees of the Newton a 
cal Institution, ‘‘coveting earnestly the 
best gifts,” have elected the Rev. Ebenezer 
Dodge, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Presbyterian (New-school ) 

The First church in Lansing, the capital 
of Michigan, is again supplied with a pas- 
tor, the Rev. 
inducted into the pastorate by the 
tery of Marshall, on the 28th of June. 

—The Rev. Edward Lord, of Fulton, has 
received a call to the Presbyterian church 
in Adams, New York, which it is thought 
he will accept. | 

—The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
Henry Smith, D. D., and the North church, 
Buffalo, New York, has been dissolved. 

The corner-stone of the proposed new 
Presbyterian church in Gloversville, New 
York, was laid on the Fourth of July. 

—The Rev. John DeWitt, son of the 


ately he deserted his profligate compan- | 


b of New Dr. Bur- 
o ided, constitu- 
tional — Rev. Mr. Dodge 


J. Evarts Weed ree | 
by- 


read the Sori and the Rev. Mr. Mei. 
kle, of Dobbs Xe 
rayer. The Rev. Dr. Thomas DeWitt, of 


ew York, made the ordaining prayer. 
The Rev. Mr. McLaughlin preached the 
sermon; the Rev. Dr. Newell * the 
0 to the people; and the Dr. 
DeWitt, the v le father of the candi- 
date, gave the charge to the pastor. 

Methodist. 

There is no foundation for the statemen 
that Dr. Mattison, an Independent Metho- 
dist, and his church have gone over to Con- 

At a convention of the ministers of the 
Methodist Church South, of Missouri, held 
at Palmyra, in that State, a short time ago, 
it was resolved “that we consider the main- 
tenance of our separate and distinct ecclesi- 
astical organization as of — a import- 
ande and our imperative duty.” 

he Rev. George M. Steele, of the New 

— — — been elected Pres- 
ident wrence University, A , 
Wisconsin. We understand that 2 * 
accepted. 
—There is now lacking something under 
$15,000 to complete the subscription to the 
proposed endowment fund of $100,000 of 
the Concord Biblical Institute. That 
amount must be raised to fulfil the condi- 
tion on which it is to be removed to the vi- 
cinity of Boston, Massachusetts. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at 
Scituate, Massachusetts, was burned on the 
morning of the 4th inst. Some young men 
entered the house with a false key to ring 
the bell. After leaving, the fire was dis- 
covered about 1 o'clock. Every thing con 
nected with the church was consumed, and 
the parsonage narrowly escaped. The 
house, with bell, instrument, chandelier, 
end other furniture, was worth $4000, and 
cannot besreplaced for $5000. 

—From the official minutes we learn that 
there are two hundred and fourteen mem- 
bers and fifteen probationers in Colorado 
Conference. There are eight local preach- 
ers. There are but two church edifices in 
the territory: one at Denver, valued at 
$21,000, and one at Empire City, estimated 
at $1500, and there are as yet no parson- 


ages. 

The Rev. D. B. Dorsey, formerly edi- 
tor of the Western Methodist Protestant, has 
been appointed to the pastoral ch of 
Fairmount Station, West Virginia, and will 
in a few days enter upon the duties of his 


charge. 
Episcopal. 

The Rev. John V. Lewis, of Trinity 
church, Norwich, Connecticut, has received 
a call to the pastorate of St. John’s church, 
Washington, District of Columbia, late the 
Rev. Dr. Pyne’s, at a salary of $3000. 

—Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, died 
in San Francisco, California, on the 4th 
inst. He was travelling for the sake of 
his health when arrested by the hand of 
death. He was formerly a Professor in 
Union College, New York, but has for 
many years been the Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. 
In this office he has been energetic and 
laborious, and had won the love and esteem 
of all within his Church, and of many in 
all Christian Churches. 


Congregational. 

On a recent Sabbath the Penobscot Min- 
isterial Association met, and licensed twenty- 
four of the stadents of the Bangor Theolo- 
gical Seminary, of the Senior and Middle 
classes, as pred@hers of the gospel. Some 
of the students of both classes had been 
licensed before. 

The call given to the Rev. Mr. Fris- 
bie, of Ansonia, Connecticut, by the First 
Congregational church at Danbury, Con- 
necticut, has been accepted. 

—Thirty-one united with the 
Congregational church in Chester, Connec- 
ticut, by profession, on the first Sabbath in 
July, twelve of whom were young men. 
About forty indulge the hope of having 
passed from death unto life, as the results | 
of the late revival. . 


Geclesinstical Record 


The Rev. Abner De Witt (of [oosick 
Falls, New York) has received and ac. 
cepted an unanimous call to become the 

stor of the Park Presbyterian church of 

roy, New York. IIe will enter upon the 
duties of his pastorate the first of — 
ber next. 

The post office address of the Rev. 
Henry A. Harlow is changed from New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, to Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

The Rev. B. T. Phillips, late chaplain 
United States Army, desires correspon- 
dents to address him at Georgetown, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Carson Reed, a member of the last 
Senior Class in the Western Theological 
Seminary, has received a call from the 
church at Canton, Illinois. 


| Foreign Items. 


An Execrion Last Century.—Apro- 
pos of the pending election, the Bristol 
Times and Mirror reminds its readers of 
what an election for that city was eighty- 
one years ago, when it lasted between five 
and six weeks, aod voters were brought 
from the West Indies. The freedom of 
the city, and consequently a vote, was con- 
ferred by marriage. Accordingly—‘ Hun- 
dreds were daily joined together at the 
city churches, from which they marched 
to the council-house, took up their ‘free- 
dom’ and paid for it, went off and polled, 
and then separated never to see one an- 
other again. Freemen's daughters and 
widows were taken even out of the alms- 
houses to be married, in order to convey 
the privilege of giving a vote far the blue 
or the yellow candidate, as the case might 
be. 


Frenou on Inisn— — The Lon- 
don Nord, alluding to Prince Napoleon's 
projected visit to Dublin, gives the follow- 
ing anecdote of his former visit to Ireland: 
a The Mayor of an important town, wishing 
to show off his learning, prepared before- 
hand a discourse in French, which he de- 
livered in presence of his Highness. 
Judge of the Mayor's astonishment and dis- 
appointment when the Prince replied to 
him, in excellent English, that he much 
regretted not knowing the Irish language, 
and was thus, to his deep regret, prevented 
from appreciating as he wished the flatter- 
ing sentiments which, no doubt, the * 
had given expression to. The Mayor, full 
of shame and confusion, swore he would 
never again make a speech in French.“ 


A Mituionarre.—Mr. Richard Thorn- 
ton, of Lloyd's, better known in City cir- 
cles as Old Dick Thornton, has, we per- 
ceive, left a fortune computed at fifteen 
million dollars, of which $450,000 is to 

to the principal London charities, Christ 

ospital getting $75,000. Mr. Thornton, 
who lived to be nearly ninety, was all 
his life a citizen of the old school; constant 
in business, rigid in details, always de- 
nouncing the wastefulness of the new gen- 
eration. There is a story told of him that 
he once censured a relative, himself im- 
mensely rich, for keeping a brougham, 
saying that the way for a young man to 
be certainly ruisied was to indulge in the 
“luxuries” fit only for the old. Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Pompet!.—An interesting discovery has 
just been made at Pompeii, where the face 
of a large and handsome fountain has been 
uncovered. Connected with this a very 
curious fact is given, namely, that the 
upper portion of the fountain is covered 
with zinc, a metal which has not been sup- 


posed heretofore to have been applied to 
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any such purpose. I+ ix proposed to restore 
this foantaia. which is decorated with shell- 
work, in order to show the obs racer of 
public works of the kind at the Lom peiian 


EnGLanp’s Sussipy ro Rome.—Every 
Protesthnt in the United Kingdom cannot 
be too often reminded of the astounding 
fact, that this country is contributing the 
sum of one thousand pounds per day 
towards the support of gross idolatry and 
blasphemy as taught and practised by the 
Church of Rome.— Bulwark. 

SincuLAR.—A siogular fatality occurred 
at Nottingham last weck. A young man 


was accidental! * whilst at prayer. 
It seems that he had been in the habit of 
fallin at such moments, and his 
scarf — n ht by a nail or some- 
thing like it, by the dropping of hig head 
at a sleepy moment, he was actually choked. 


General Items. 


TueotocicaL Seminary at New 
Winpsor, Conngcticur.—By unani- 
mous vote the Union recommended to the 
Trustees the immediate removal of the 
Seminary, and the unanimous vote of the 
Trustees to open the next session in Hart 
ford, Connecticut, about the first of Octo- 
ber. The next day, by a very encouraging 
interposition of Providence, a large and 
desirable building was secured for a term 
of years in Hartford, ample for lecture 
rooms, — and accémmodation four fifty 
students, with pleasant grounds attached. 


A Lona Reton —The French Ul 
montane organs point out that Pio Nono, 
when he shall have entered the twentieth 
year of his pontificate, on the 17th of Jane 
next, will be only the ninth of a line of 
two hundred and fifty-nine Popes who 
have attained so long an occupation of the 
Papal chair. 


An Apporntment.—The Rev. A. K. 
II. Boyd, the “Country Parson, has been 
appointed to the first charge of the church 
and parish of St. Andrew, in the Presby- 
tery of St. Andrew, and county of File, 
Scotland. 


Generous Deep.—We have received, 
says the Methodist Protestant, from one 
mt heart is in sympathy with the cause 
of Christ, a check for six hundred dollars, 
with the nest to send one hundred 
copies of the Methodist Protestant to promi- 
nent members, of our Church in the South, 
and to appropriate the remainder to the 
“Southern Relief Fund.“ ' 


Butwer Dear.—The literary public— 
in fact, the entire reading world—will be 

ined to learn that Sir Edward Lytton 

ulwer, the illustrious novelist, poet, and 
statesman, has become utterly deaf, and 
been forced to abandon the society even of 
his most intimate friends. 


was ‘formerly a 
Scotch divine who was in the habit of ex- 
unding the Scriptures to his people book 

y book, and 1 — by chapter. When 
he came to a difficult passage he would 
pause, and call special attention to it, and 
tell his people that all commentators were 
in the opinion that it was very dif. 

ficult. Then he would add —“ Now, my 
brethren, let us look the difficulty fairly in 
the face, and pass on.” 

Missronary LAnougs Id Eoypr.—The 
mission of the United Presbyterian Church 
among the Copts has established promising 
churches in Cairo and Alexandria, and re- 
cently founded a station at Osiout. As 
the Copts mostly live in the cities and vil- 
lages on the Nile, a fast-sailing boat is used 
by the missionary, who thus from vil- 
lage to village, forming schools and distri- 
buting books and tracts. The Viceroy of 
Egypt seems highly to appreciate these 
labours, having given the mission a fine 
block of buildings in Cairo, worth $40,000, 
for their mission houses, chapels, schools, 
and presses, and ordered that they shall 
always pass free of charge over the govern- 
ment railroads, and that all religious books 
and papers shall be exempt from duty. 


Honours.—A resident of the Sandwich 
Islands takes the highest honours” at the 
Williams College commencement, and two 
others from the same distant place have 
vrations. 


Tue Insane.—A Columbia (South Caro- 
lina) correspondent says: — [ should men- 
tion also a curious fact that the Insane 
Asylum of this State, located at Columbia, 
is still quite full, and it is remarkable that 
it has been overflowing during the war. 
An additional building, capable of contain- 
ing three hundred persons, had to be called 
into requisition. Iu the words of one 
who was here, ‘the people went mad by 
dozens.’ ” 


Aurnus Tappan Deav.—Mr. Arthur 
Tappan, formerly of New York, died in 
New Haven, Connecticut, on Sunday morn- 
ing, July 23d, in the eightieth year of his 
age. Mir. Tappan, twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, was very prominent in connec- 
tion with the agitation of the anti-slavery 
question, being one of the abolition pioneers 
in this city. ring the early excitement 
— — a marked man, and 
became very objectionable to those who 
opposed his ideas. At one time a mob 
attacked his house, and he was compelled 
to flee for his life. 


EnpowmMent.—We see it stated that 
about $90,000 of the $100,000 to endow 
Waterville College has been subscribed. 
When this sum is secured, it makes good 
$140,000 conditionally subscribed. 


Domestic Hews. 


Parsipent Lincoun’s Gaave.—Since the 
14th of May last about two thousand names of 
visitors to President Lincoln’s ve have 


been 9 representatives of every State 
in the Uni — ales the Canadas. One 


hack upon every day — the week, and 
two upon the Sabbath, are kept running be- 
tween Springfield and the cemetery for the 
accommodation of visitors, aod all this has 
been done since the remains of our late Presi- 
dent were placed at rest in this pleasant burial 
place, since Oak Ridge has held the dust of 
this man. And io making this notice, 
we would conclude by adding that this is not 
only to be the resting-place of the President, 
but there is td be erected a pile to his mem- 
ory, which shall stand through all ages to 
come. Tue rising ground immediately in the 
rear of the tomb has been selected as the site 
of the President’s monument. Three acres 
upon this beautiful spot were selected by the 
onument Association vn Saturday week, and 
here it bas been decided to build the shaft 


Homictozr.—Thomas De Mott was killed by 
William Stevens, in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
on Wednesday week. Stevens was one of the 
crew of the beaten boat in the race on the 
preceding day, and was accused of having 
sold out to the New Yorkers, whereupon he 
knocked De Mote down. The latter had his 
neck broken. 


in an open square at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The outrage was seen by the police, and 
the robbers captured; but they to adver 
tise to find the victim, and when asked why 


From fifteen to twenty 
ments are in full 1 
faro 


of | and has a 


sures from Mexzic «ani the West Indies. 
The b panisch visitor wh» take the place 
of Sou burn tourists, spond their money as if 
it were as plentifal valueless as sand. 


Rica Corovarp Newbern, North 
Carolina, three hundred and five coloured 
men paid an income tax. Of these, from $500 
to $1000 income was 110; upwards of $1000 
income was 18; upwards of 62000 income 
was 4; upwards of income was 2. The 
largest income reported, $3150, was derived 
from the tarpentine . 


B. Lamar, formerly a i 
nont merchant in New York, and * 
he Ob Cc ~ — 

apitol, b of the of 
He 
President of the New York and Savan 


he is at the present time a heavy stockholder 
in several banking houses in New York. 
Tus Prtrssvrc Ban. —No less than twenty- 
seven members of the Pittsburg (Pennsylva- 
nia) bar have taken in the war against 
the great rebellion. is is about one-half of 
its entire number actively engaged in legal 


Drarn or Carrain Nicnotas, U. S. N.— 
Captain John S. Nicholas, of the United States 
| died at Bound Brook, New Jersey, on 
the 18th inst., in his sixty-fifth year. Captain 
Nicholas was tenth on the retired list of his 
grade at the time of his decease. He was a 
native and citizen of Virginia, from which 
State he was appointed in June, 1815. He 
received his last commission in 1855, and had 
seen two years sea service under it. Ile has 
been in the navy forty-nine years, of which 
nearly twenty were spent at sea. 


No Mors Banxs,.—It has been ascertained 
that the legal limit of $300,000,000 of national 
bank circulation is nearly reached, and there- 
fure the creation of a comparatively few ad- 
ditional institutions under that system will be 
authorized. The entire number will probably 
reach 1600. 


Recease or rus Rese. Generat 
The wife of General Ewell proceeded to Fort 
Warren on the loch inst., with an order from 
President Johnson for the release of her hus- 
band,,on taking the oath of allegiance. He 
was liberated, and both left fur the South the 
sume evening. \ 


From Liperia.—By the brig M. A. Benson, 
at n, Massachusetts, from Monrovia, 
letters have been received of the 15th May, 
mentioning that the brig Cora, with the 3 
emigrants from Barbadoes, had just arrived 
in safety, and that the people of Liberia had 
given them a cordial welcome. It was be- 
lieved they would be a valuable acquisition to 
Liberia. The government had decided to set- 
tle them on a fine and fertile tract of country 
on the Careysburg Road. Some of them had 
been received into families in Monrovia. 


Fort Detaware Oren.—The prohibition 
has been removed, so that visitors are again 
allewed the privilege of looking inside the 
walls of Fort Delaware. 


Great Stroru.—During the late terrible 
rain-storm at Leavenworth, Kansas, the creek 
running through the southern portion of the 
city overflowed its banks, carrying away two 
stone bridges, twent houses, horses, wagons, 
and property of all kinds. The loss of life is 
not yet known. Seven bodies were found the 
next morning, and many doubtless were swept 
away in the houses. The loss of property is 
estimated at $200,000 


Currency.—About $50,000 worth of de- 
faced or worn out fractional currenty is des- 
troyed per day, and its place is supplied with 
the new issue, the entire amount in circula- 
tion being upwards of twenty-one millions. 
No more three cent notes are to be issued, the 
act of Congress prohibiting them, and the five 
cent notes will also be ually withdrawn. 


New Bripas.—The new bridge across the 
Allegheny at Oil City, Pennsylvania, will, 
when completed, be one of the finest in the 
West. It is to be a suspension bridge, of two 
spans of three M and twenty-five feet 

and one of one hundred and sixty-two 


lowa.—The census of Iowa for 
1864, so far as returns have been received, 
indicate an increase of six per cent. since 
1863—one year. The counties along the Mis- 
souri border have lost considerably from the 
immigration, as is supposed, of rebel sympa- 
thizers. 

Cauptna Ovur.—A y of thirteen ladies 
and gentlemen from Norwich, Connecticut, 
are encamped at Saybrook, near the mouth of 
the Connecticut river. They occupy a large 
tent, do their own cooking, and enjoy - !ux- 
uries of the sea-side with but s Ci cas, 


Newsrarers.——-Mr. Childs, 
the proprietor of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
proposes to erect one of the most —— 
newspaper establishments in the world. He 
has purchased the large and handsome build- 
ing at the south-west corner of Sixth and 
Chestnut streets, with some adjoining houses. 
The property and contemplated improvements 
will cost over $300,000. The Evening Bul- 
letin has also bought a neighbouring building 
on Chestnut street, whither it will soon move; 
while the Press is preparing a fine office a 
block above. This will break up the knot of 
journalism which has gathered about Third 
and Chestnut streets, leaying the Inquirer and 
Evening alone in their glory, with 
the News and North American a short die- 
tance down Third street. 


Loss or 4 Uniren Srares Sreauer.—A 
Fortress Monroe letter says the United States 
steamer Quinnebaug was wrecked on the bar 
off Morehead City on July 2lst. About 30 
lives are lost. Captain Jerome was 
in and 300 soldiers were on board. 
Most of them were landed on shore. The 
Quinnebaugh left Morehead City on the 21st, 
for Fortress Monroe, with soldiers of the 9th 
Maine and 76th Pennsylvania regiments. 
After passing outside the bar, the vessel be- 
came ble, and went ashore, and 

ved a ect wreck. Lieutenant W. F. 
Denies, the 9th Maine, was among those 
lost. 

‘New Sreamer.—The People’s Line have 
placed upon their route between Albany 
and New York the new and splendid steam- 
boat Dean Richmond. This floating palace is 
a trifle smaller than the St. John, but has cost 
some $200,000 more than the latter, making 
her, as delivered at the dock and ready for 
service, a little over $700,000. In point of 
workmanship and finish she outrivals all of 
the Hudson river steamers. The Dean Rich- 
mond has superior accommodations for nine 
hundred first-class and six hundred second- 
class passengers, 


Nor Wait Recetveo.—Paul Morphy, the 
celebrated chese-player, is in New York, hav- 
ing arrived there about a week ago from New 
Orleans. Paul, it seems, was quite a bitter 
secessionist as long as the war lasted; but, 
like a majority of that ilk, he now accepts 
things as they are, and is willing to let by- 
gones be bygones. While in Washington, a 
few days ago, on a flying trip, he was, accord- 
ing to report, “cut” by his old friends. This 
was a checkmate not anticipated, and not con- 
sidering it all “on the square,” he returned 
to New York. 


Exrenpirures.—The expenditares of the 
government during the past year amount to 
the pleasant little sum of $1,200,000,000, or 
over $3,500,000 per day. 


Caarteston Revivinc. — The Charleston 
Courier says: — Charleston is beginning to 
rise from the ashes of the late struggle. The 
streets once more wear a smiling aspect. The 
sidewalks are crowded with passers-by intent 
on business and progress. The etores are 
numerous and well filled. The factor in his 
counting-room, the merchant in his place of 
trade, the professional man on his mission to 
the sick, or engaged in advising on the various 
intricate legal questions which events have 
crea the mechanic in his occupation of 
building or repairing, all, of every pursuit, 
have returned to thix their home by the sea, 
and the faces once so familiar are now dail 
to be seen at their accustomed places of busi- 
ness. All have resamed their ordinary avoca- 
tions of life.“ 


Mason Bacx.— Among a number of the 
rebels who, since the termination of the war, 
have left Europe and taken up their abdde in 

anada, is James M. Mason, of Virginia, for- 
merly United States Senator, and more re- 
cently the accredited Commissioner of Jeff. 
Davis in London. Mason is wor residing 
with his family at St. Catherine’s. 

Sap Svuicipe.—A shocking act is reported 
as having occu on board the steamboat 
Armenia, on Thursday afternoon, 20th inst., 
on her trip from Albany to New York. A 
2 woman, who was accom- 
panied yb hildren, and was on her wa 
to meet husband, leaped overboard wit 
a babe in her arms, and both were drowned. 
No cause could be as«igned for the act. 


Draunx att tas Tine —The Pittsbu 
Post says there is a well-known resident 
that city, who is seventy-two years of age, 

ysician’s i that he has 


not been sober for forty years. 


> 


Sore: 


an Acus. 
FROM EUROPE. 
Our latest foreign advices are by the Airica and 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
In the London money market the fuuds were 


discounts at the bank, but no pressure. 

The rumoured conversion of the firm of Garney 
& Co. into a limited joint stock company is con- 
firmed. The prospectus of the company has been 
issued. The capita! is $25,000,000. 

The following is an extract of the news sent by 
the City of London, which left Liverpool on the 
12th, and Queenstown on 13th inst. The Parlis- 
mentary elections commenced on the 11th inst; 
101 members were returned on that day, of whom 
30 are Conservatives, and 71 Liberals. The con- 
test is so favourable to the Liberals that the indica- 
tions are that Palmerston would have an increased 
majority in the new House. The Conservative 
journals are not disheartened by the first day's 
proceedings, but are still hopeful of success. The 
London and Metropolitan boroughs returned in all 
10 Liberals, inclading John Stuart Mills, Tom 
Hughes, the author, Sir Charles Bright, electrician, 
Rothschild 

The English political news is entirely centered 
on the Parliamentary elections. The returns to 
the evening of the 12th inst. 184 Liberals 
aml 102 Conservatives. The Liberals have lost 
18 seats and gained 24, so that the indications are 
that the Government will have no increased 
strength in the new Parliament. Four members 
of the Administration have been defeated, viz: 
Lord Barry, in Dover, Colonel White, at Kidder- 
minster, Lord Paget, at Litchfield, and William 
Peel, at Bury. Asa rule, the contest had gone off 
satisfactorily, with very lite rioting. Numerous 
elections were progressing when the Peruvian 
sailed, and it would another week before the 
county contests would be decided. \ 

Additional official correspondence on American 
aflairs has been published, showing that England 
and France acted in concert, and that the conces- 
sion to Confederate vessels, allowing them to be 
disarmed and sold in neutral ports, originated 
with Drouyn de Lhuys. Earl Russell agreed to 
the proposition, but pointed out that the cruisers 
of a defunct government might be claimed as 
public property by the United States, but that such 
claim must be decided in the ordinary courts of 
law. In a letter to Sir Frederick Bruce, Ear! 
Russell gives the opinion that in the case of the 
Etna or Retribution, the vessel was lawfully and 
rightfully condemned, on the ground that the ves- 
sels of a belligerent could not be transferred during 
a war. In another despatch Karl Kussell replies 
to Mr. Seward's note on the cessation of bellige- 
rent rights, and regrets that his explanations are 
not acceptable to the United States government, 
and a‘iduces arguments in favour of England's 
course. He trusts that these additional explana- 
tions will prove favourable to the establishment of 
a lasting friendship between the two nations. 

The steamer Caroline, with the shore end of 
the Atlantic cable, sailed from London for Valen- 
tia on the Sth inst., and the steamer Hawk left on 
the 7th to assist in laying it. The war steamers 
Terrible and Sphinx had both sailed for Valentia, 
and the Great Eastern would leave the Nore for 
the same place on the 15th inst. It was expected 
the fleet would leave Valentia on the 19th inst, 
and would arrive at Heart's Content about the 
beginning of August. Messages are constantly 
being sent through the whole cable in the most 
perfect manner. 

Telegraphic communication with India still 
remains suspended, and it is believed oe a 
fault or break in the Persian Gulf cable. 

The ship Mercury at Havre, from New York, 
reports having picked up, June 28th, eight pas- 
sengers from a boat of the burned ship William 
Nelson, and five other passengers from pieces of 
floating wreck. A barque was seen near by, 
which it is expected succeeded in saving more 
lives. 

It is stated that the steamer Beatrice, late the 
Rappahannock, was overhauled by the Sacra- 
mento before reaching Liverpool, but was permit- 
ted to 

The Index (rebel organ in London) has sus- 
pended publication. 


FRANCE. 


The ramoured negotiations for a Europeaa Con- 
gress still lack any sign of authenticity. Abd-el- 
Kader has had an enterview with Louis Napo- 
leon, and rumour again coanects him with the 
future government of Algeria. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A letter from Alexandria, dated June 28, gives 
details of the cholera, and says its existence was 
officially declared on the 11th of June, on which 
day three deaths occurred. By the end of the 
first week the deaths increased to about 100 per 
day, and by the end of another week. to 200 per 
day, and on the 27th of June the number was 
250. There was much alarm, and about 30,000 
people had quitted the city. Business was gener- 
ally suspended. Mr. Hall, United States Consul- 
General, remained at his post, and the business of 
the consulate was transacted as usual. No cases 
of cholera occurred among the American residents 
or on American vessels. 

An Alexandria telegram of July 5 reports a 
considerable diminution in the cholera. There 
were only eighteen deaths on the 4th. The epi. 
demic was stationary at Cairo. 

There had been rumours of the appearance of 
the cholera at Constantinople and Smyrna. They 
have been pronounced unfoundéd, but a short 
quarantine has been established between the two 


Hon. R. H. Pruyn, American Minister to Japan, 
and Hon. Anson Burlingame, Minister to China, 
passed through Alexandria on the 28th of June, 
en route for America on leave of absence. 

The Spanish government has notified the 
Pope of its recognition of the kingdom of Italy. 
The Papal Ministry having declined to attend a 
banquet at the Mexican Embassy, it is reported 
that the Embassy will shortly be withdrawn from 
Rome. A private telegram announces that the 
Pope has excommunicated Maximilian. 

A fearful hurri occurred at the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 17th of May. The English 
mail steamer Athens, from Mauritius, was totally 
lost, and seventeen ther vessels were wrecked. 
Seventy lives were lost in Table Bay. 


* 
Married. 


Worrett to Era Ans, h of Mr. 
Asrauau Carson, all of Mount Holly. 


On the 6th inst, by the Rev. W. B. McKee, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Mr. Harteock, Jauzs R. Mor- 
Lum, First Lieutenant United States Army, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Jenniz B. Camupsetu,: of 
Port Matilda, Pennsylvania. : 

In Philadelphia, June 29th, by the Rev. Alex- 

i by the Rev. Dr. Patton, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, Mr. W. R. H. Trow- 
saipcs, of New Haven, to Miss Beira, eldest 


By the Rev. W. 8. Brown, of Bethel, on the 
13th inst., Mr. Joszgen E. Mens to Miss 
Marearer Bmenan, both of Cochecton Centre, 
Sullivan county, New York. 

By the Rev. Robert P. Du Bois, on the 20th 
inst. Mr. James Borte, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Mary K Giiuezsrie, daughter of Frank- 
lin Gillespie, Esq., of New London, Chester coun- 
ty, Pennsy! 

On the 4th inst., by the Rev. R. Irvine, D.D., 
of Westminster Ch „Mr. Jon Crank to Miss 
Resscoa Granam. 

Also, on the 6th inst., by the same, Mr. I. F. 
Douzarr to Miss Marr Janz MAcrarLanp. 

Also, on the 7th inst., by the same, Mr. Atex- 
anper Macwrcmast to Miss Hassan Macnovu- 
ad, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 20th inst., by the Rev. W. C. Ander- 
son, D.D., assisted by the Rev. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge, D.D, LL.D., the Rev. Jacos Coorun, of 
Danville, Kentucky, to Miss Mary Lux, of Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. 

Atthe Tanner House, in Kilbourn City, Wis- 
consin, on the 15th inst., by the Rev. Willis B. 
Phelps, Mr. Dank W. to Miss 
Harris E. Decxer, both of Plainfield, Wisconsin. 

On the lat of June, by the Rev. D. W. Moore, 
Mr. Josera Denicxson to Miss Many 
Graves, all of Mik Creek Hundred, Newcegstle 
eguaty, ware. 

On the 4th of April, at Ningp», China, by the 
Rev. D. D. Green, the Rev. Sauvu.t Dopp to Miss 
Sana L. Gress, sister of the officiating clergy- 
22 all of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Ing po. 


OBITUARY. 


Olituaries three lines & uin 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 10th inst., and 
interred at Williamstown, New Jersey, Mrs. 
MARGARET HEMPHILL, in the sixty-seventh 
year of her age. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the Ist inst., GEORGE 
EDWARD, son of EDWARD M. and ELVIRA 
E. HEIST, in his eleventh year. 

De this life, * 12th, 1865, at the 
residence of her son, Rev. H. V. D. Nevius, — 2 
kinsville, Kentucky, Mrs. LYDIA NEVIUS, 
relict of John 8. Nevius, of wn, District 
of Columbia, in the seventy-sixth year of her age. 
She was the last surviving daughter of Matthew 
Van Dyke, of the ——1 1 — 
Jersey, and reared under the literary 1 

influences of that place, where all three of 


E Corsshan, of Princeton, 


daughter of ALwxanper Nesnrt, of Philadelphia. | 


REBECCA D., 

LIAM C. SMITH, aged two months and ten days: 
Died, on the 16th inst, j i i noi 
LOVE WILSON, 
— of Lieutenant Commander JOHN 8. 
MITCHELL, United States Navy, and MARY 

his wife, and dchild of the . 
kin, D. D., of Chi " 
Died, on the 14th inst, in M 


phin county, Pennsylvania. He was thé . 
eat of five 2 — In 1831 he united with the 
Presbyterian church of “Old 
the pastoral care of the Rev. James 
During the past nine he has been a resident 
of Mechanicsburg. In business he was energetic 
and upright in all his dealings; in the com- 
munity in which he lived he was highly es- 
— for his — virtues; in his family, he 
was « kind husband and affectionate father; in 
the church, of which he was a consistent mem- 
ber, he was noted for his amiability and modest 
walk with God. In his last sickness, he was pa 
tient under all his sufferings, and meekly ro- 
signed — to — will of his Maker. His last 
were, ut my trust in — i 

— p the Lord;“ and in 

——“in death his eyelids closed, 

2 2 to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun.” 
e was a good man, and full of the Holy G 
and of faith.” „Merk the perfect —— 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace. 0 B. M. K. 


Astices. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. V. corner of Spruce and Seventeenth 
streets, Philadelphia.—The Rev. Dr. Alexander 
T. MeSill, of Princeton, New Jersey, will preach 
in this Church to-morrow =o Morning, 
30th inst., at half-past 10 o'clock. No service in 
the Afternoon or Evening. 


> 
— 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 

Corner of Eighth and Cherry Streets, Philadel- 

— Preachin every, Sabbath Morning at 

ast o'clock. rmon to-morrow (Sab- 

bath) Morning, 30th inst., by the Rev. W. H. 
Green, D.D., of Princeton. 


— — 


UNION SERVICES. — The Seventh and Tenth 
Presbyterian Churches, Philadelphia, will wor- 
ship together until after the first Sabbath of Se 
tember. During the month of July, aud on the 
first Sabbath of August, service will be held in 
the morning at the Tenth Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut streets, at half-past 10 
o’clock; and in the Afternoon at the Seventh 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, at 5 o’clock. 


—— — 


SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH—Corner of Eleventh and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia—Will be open for Divine 
Service on Sabbath Mornings and Evenings, and 
on Wednesday Evenings, throughout the sum- 
mer. Morning services at half-past 10 o'clock, 
and Evening at 8 o’clock. 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING. — Daily Union 
Prayer-Meeting, from twelve to one o’clock, in 
the Hall, No. 1011 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

NEW CHURCH ENTERPRISE.—The New 
Church Enterprise in the northern of the 
city, under the ch of the Central Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, will hold services for the pre- 
sent (until a Lecture Room can be built) in the 
house No. 1855 Camac Street, near Berks, Phila- 
— — The Rev. Alfred Taylor will preach at 


-past ten A. M. and at four P.M. Sabbath 
School at half-past two P. M. 


HOURS AT HOME, 
FOR AUGUST, 

Published this Day, 

Conthins the Opening Chapters of 


|| GEOFFREY THE LOLLARD, a New Serial by 


T aances 


THE G 


Eastwoop, with an Illustration by 

AST. 

LE ROUND THE EARTH. By 8. 

~Conant. With an Outline Telegraphic Map. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. By Archbishop Tannen. 

FISHER AMES. By Dr. Gituerre. 


NAPOLEON A MYTH. By J. P. Tompson, D. D. 


THE ROMANCE OF 

THE OUTSIDE OF BOOKS. By Prof. Urson. 

CATHARINE OF GENOA. By Dr. F. D. Hox- 
TINGTOR. 


ST. ANTHONY OF EGYPT. By Dr. Panur 


Scmarr. 
DR. HUBBARD WINSLOW. By Ray Par- 
unn, D. D. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY. 

SHORT SERMONS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. By Rev. C. S. Rosinson. 

LIFE OF CICERO. By Prof. Noau Porter. 

OLD JOHN, THE CARPENTER. By Dr. Prox. 
And several other Articles and Poems. 


TERMS. 
Three Dollars a year. Single numbers, 30 
cents. For Five Subscriptions ($15) Six copies 
will be sent. To Olubs of ten or more, each $2.50. 


C. SCRIBNER & CO., 
Wo. 124 Granxp Sraeztr, New Yorx. 
T. B. PUGH, 
Philadelphia Agent, 
8. W. Cor. Stn Cuzstsut Srauurs. 
BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE, 


An Active and Permanent Fertilizer for All 
Kinds of Crops. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Sore MANUFACTURERS AND PRopRizrors, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Has now been before the Agricultural Community 
many years under ONE NAME and ONE 
PROP RSHIP, and needs no further recom - 


mendation than that accorded to it every where, 
in the continued and successful use by practical 
and discriminating Farmers. 


pm Send orders as above. 
MADAME CLEMENT’S 


French Protestant Boarding School, 
Germantown, Pa 


The Sixteenth Session will open Wednesday, 
September 6th, 1865. Particular attention given 
to the English Branches. French is the Language 
of the Family, the Pupils being required — 1 
it all day. Great advantages in Vocal In- 
strumental Music. For particulars, apply to the 
Principal. 


CEDAR HILL SEMINARY, 


Near Mount Joy, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


This well-known Institution for the education 
of Young Ladies—hitherto under the care of the 
Rev. N. Doen—will be re-opened on the first 
Wednesday (6th) of September next. The under- 
signed, who have been educated expressly for the 
duties they are about to assume, respectfull 
solicit the patronage of the former frien th 
Seminary. The Course of Instruction and Disci- 
pline hitherto pursued will be continued, with 
such alterations only as experience and 
tion have su as improvements. ; 

The Annual Session of Forty Weeks will be 
divided into four terms of Ten Weeks each. 
Pupils will be received at Forty Dollars 
Term, payable in advance, which will cover the 
ex of Board, Light, Fuel, —— and 
Tuition, 8 — for 75 onion branches, Music, 
Frenc wing, and Painting. 

For Circulars end other information, address 

Misses B. & C. DODGE, Principals. 


PARKESBURG INSTITUTE, 


Scuoot ron amp GENTLEMEN. 

Summer Session will be resumed Aug. 28. Win- 
ter Session will 3 Nov. 13. Address the Prin- 
cipal, J. M. RAW NS, A- M., Parkesburg, Ches- 


Pa.—Rev. Nanowsss Cru, Mrs. M. 
port, incipals.— This Institution, embracing 
two and beautiful country seats, 
with s grounds, offers every facility for the 
acquisition of a thorough French and English 
Education, with all the Ornamental Branches, 
under the first Masters and Artists in the coun- 
try. Send for a Circular. w 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Forrr-szcomsp 
Session of this well-known or 
4b Natvurat Screxce will com- 
mence 1865. The New Axxvat 
ReeisTar 1865, giving full information, may 
be obtai 
Paor- DROWNE, Director, 
Troy, New York. 


then under 
Sharon. 


4 ‘DISSOLUTION OF THE I \STORA of Kentucky. For fifty-five years she has adorned 
: RELATION the doctrine of Christ her Saviour by a consistent 
. life of prayertalnem, meekness, cheerful and con- 
— stant benevolence, and devotedness to his cause 
Editore—The Presbyteriat — Presbyterien Abundant in good 
church of Kirkwood, Missouri, bas e Peruvian. her humble contributions to'the Boards of the 
2 to years of uninterrapted har- Church even to the end of her life, and then, in 
Je 5 ** — full assurance of faith, she passed up to that . 
of J tly how- inacu ve. was causing a genera ome which she longed for, and prayed 
8 J. Maxwe —— 2 duliness. There was an increased demand for Died, at Ash! 
4 bed an the ’ and, Ken 
land after mature and prayerful de- : 
ration 
‘the pastoral care of the Kirk⸗ 
| and accept this Steamship Company, and it is understood that : 
yivania, JOHN JOHNSON, in the sixty-eighth > 
— year of his The deceased . 
of March,/1798, in Derry Townehin 
— — 
‘prayerful refiection, to resign the pastora ness. 
— 
uud earnest prayers for success in the new 
| field of labour to which his Master has called 
him ” 
— 
— 
> $2,797,639 
17530 
— 
| 
A 
Gannorivc.—This most infamous mode of ee 
| highway robbery has been revived in our 
large cities, and is practised with astonishing 
boldness. One man was attacked and robbed 
| 
he did not enter a complaint, he replied that SS ARDING AED VAY SCHOOL FoR Tonne 
he was thankful to escape with his Ilie from a Lavins— No. 3063 F Road, Philadelphia, 
city where he could be robbed in broad day- 
light in a public thoroughfare. There has 
been an alarming increase of crime of every 
kind, from hotel thieves and confidence opera- 
tors to the most brutal and revolting assaults. 
Tas Gameiers’ Carnivat.—The Saratoga 
(New York) gamblers are reaping a rich har- SS 
Rev. Dr. DeWitt of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- vest this season. Their “profession” was 
vania, was ordained and installed pastor of never before so flourishing and lucrative. 
the Presbyterian church, Irvington, New 
York, on the 6th inst. by the Third Pres- 
and roulette tables are patronized by return- 
ing soldiers, weary business men in search 
: | relaxation, and rich, reckless, indolent plea- 


tary facts of that Eventful Period; together ‘with 
the Organization, Legisla jon, and General Pro 
ceedings of the Rebel Administration; and an 

Appendix, containing the Principal Political 

facts of the Campaign of 1864; a Chapter on 

the Church and the Rebellion; and the Proceed- 
.. fogs of the Second Session of the Thirty-eighth 
Congress. By Edward McPherson, of Gettys- 
Bugg, Pennsylvania, Clork of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Of the United Stmtes Second E 

tion, Washington, District of Colsmbia, 1808, 
Philp.& Solomons. pp. 653. 

We copy the long tide entire of this volume, as 
_ @Xpressing fully the nature of its contenu. The 
reader will see at a glance that the documentary 
history of the period covgred by this collection is 
‘one of unparalleled interest o every ‘American, 
and preserves the memory of events upon which 
hung for the time the desuny of our country. ihe 
past four years have been eventful, and depend- 
ing for information, as most have done, on the 

newspaper, it is timely that Mr. 

McPherson, with the facilities he possessed of se- 
curing authentic papers, should have engaged in 
the preparation of a volume embracing s many 
facts illustrative of the great rebellion, abd of 
such special importance to the future historian. 
His work bas been well and faithfully executed, 
and the volume before us will be highly valued 
as one for reference. Ii bas now reached a second 
edition, which is a sufficient proof that it is pro- 
pecly appreciated. 

From the Philadelphia agents we have re 
‘ceived Nos. 11 and 12 of the folio edition of · 
De votional Family Bible, containing notes, réler- 
ences, and reflections on each chapter. By the 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D. Illustrated by up- 
wards of fifty steel " We have al- 
ready, on several 
cution of this work, and spoken of its value as a 
family Bible. The present numbers bring down 
the work to 1 Samuel xxii. Virtue & Yorston, of 
New York, are the publishers. Each wumber is 
fifty cents. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Atlantic Monthly, pablished by Ticknor & 
Fields, of Bostorf, has appeared for August, lu 
interest does not in the least decline. The con- 
‘sents of the present number are worthy of praise, 
and are, in their variety, suited to many tastes. 

Frem T. P. Pugh, Philadelphia Agent, corner of 
Chestnut and Sixth streets, we have received the 
August number of “Our Young Folks,” an IIlus- 
trated Magazine for Boys and Girls, published by 
Ticknor & Fields, which takes precedence of all 
juvenile magazines, not strictly religious, by the 
interest and raciness of its articles. It isin great 
favour, as we learn. 

We have received Littells Living Age, No. 
1103; Family Treasure for July. Also, Evan- 
gelical Repository, National Preacher, i 
Repository, Christian World, Child's American 
Literary Gazette 


«The Forty-first Annual of the Ameri- 
ean Sunday-school Union,” which marks the pro 


sermon by the 
Rev. John Farquhar, Pastor of the Chanceford 
Presbyterian Church, York county, Pennsylvania. 

“ tional Polity, Usages, and Law, by 
the Hon. Woodbury Davies.” This is à re-print of 
an article in the Boston Review, and contains exact 
information on the points specified, and furnishing 
what may be accepted as an authentic review of 
New England Congregationalism. . 

“ ical Education. Being an Address by 
Professor Park before the American Educational 
Society, on the Intellectual and Practical Training 
of Ministers of the Gospel.” Professor Park ex- 
presses his views clearly and forcibly. 


— 


‘DON’T WRITE POETRY. 


The following advice can be best appre- 
ciated by 1— We find it in 8 3 
r:—* Don’t write poetry. you can 
aot help it, if it sings in your head and will 
be heard, why then there is no other way 
but to put it upon paper, and send it to the 
rinter. But try to help it if you can. 
here are only two or three poets alive at 
any one time. A great poet makes and 
marks an age; and poor puets, or those who 
think they are poets and are not, are as 
lenty as blackberries. Every hamlet has 
2 poetas O! how much valuable white 
paper is 8 by those who think they 
can write poetry. You may make correct 
verse with faultless rhymes, and there is 
not à gleam of poetry in it. Poetry re- 
quires a peculiar faculty, the imagination ; 
and you may have genius, sense, and learn- 
ing, and the power of expression 80 to 
write ‘prose to rival Burke or Johnson, and 
after all may make yourself 1 
Wri 
te 


A French Estimate of English Women. 
A writer in the Paris Siecle thes esti- 


mates the occupation of English women: 


„English ladies have a advantage 
over the ladies of France in knowing how 
to occupy themselves. They read a 
deal, write many letters, learn several lan- 
guages, cultivate the arts with more perse- 
pverance than success, and meditate almost 
dhily on the Bible. ‘You cannot think,’ 
said an English lady to me, ‘ what comfort 
a Bible is in the country, and how well a 
chapter thoroughly ‘considered can pass 
away some quarters of an hour.’ Who in 
France would have suspected that the 
Bible would play its part in the harmony 
of an English country life? The conclu- 
sion is this—the English are fond of 
meditating in the country, the French of 
amusing ves in the crowded city.” 


THE BANTAM AND THE TIGER. 


It is stated that a pretty little bantam was 
recently thrown into a cage of one of the 
tigers domiciled in the of the 
Jarden des Plantes at Paris. — de- 
igned to sharpen his appetite for some 

blocks of meat which he hed declined to 

eat. Not in the least alarmed by his ter- 
rible roars, bantam advanced with the 
mort unsuspecting confidence to the 

food that was lying untasted before him, 
and, when she satisfied her hunger, 
began to examine closely the claws of the 
monster. Far from being affronted at this 
familiar treatment, he appeared to be de- 
lighted with the new inmate of his cage, 
and when the keepers managed to take her 
away, he obstinately refused to taste any 
foods aiaher living or deed, till che was put 
back again. 


TRUE RICHES. 
A rich gentleman once said to a day 
labourer. 


“ Do know to whom these estates 
belong, on the borders of the lake? 

“ No,” ied the man. 

“They belong to me,” said the rich man. 
And the wood and the cattle, do you know 
whose they are?” 

No.“ 

“They are mine also,” continued the 
rich man. “Yes, all that you can see is 

mine. 

The peasant stood still a moment, then 
pointed to heaven, and in a solemn tone, 
ask 


ed, 
Is that also thine? If that be thine, 


tho r, thou art truly rich; if that 
poor 
indeed. 


Professor Maillefert who has been en- 
in removing the obstructions in 

ames river, represents the Dutch Gap 
Canal as not only no failure, but a complete 
success. A number of vessels have passed 


through. The action of the tide washes 
the debris left by exploding the outer wall, 
and it is confidently asserted by practical 


men that the improvement in the James 
river will be of immense value to the ship- 


ping: 


— — 


' 


AT PLEASES GOD. 


BY PAUL GERBARDT. 


What pleases God, O pious soul! 
Accept with joy; though thunders roll, 
And tempests lower on every side, 
Thou knowest naught can thee betide, 
But pleases God. 
The best will is our Father’s will, 
And we may rest there, calm and still ; 
O! make it, hoar by bour, thine own, 
And wish for naught but that alone 
Which pleases God. 


His thought is aye the wisest thought; 

How oft man’s wisdom comes to naught, 

Mistake of wisdom in it lurks; 

It brings forth ill, and seldom works 
What pleases God. 


His mind is aye the gentlest mind; 
His will and deeds are ever kind; 
He blesses when against us speaks 
The evil word, that rarely speaks 
| What pleases God. 


His heart is aye the truest heart; 

He bids all woe and harm depart— 

Defending, shielding, day and night, 

The man who knows and loves aright 
What pleases God. 


He governs all things here below ; 
In him lie all our weal and woe ; 
He bears the world within his band, 
And so to us bear ses and land 
What pleases God. 


And o’er His little fitck He yearns ; 
And when to evil ways it turns, 
The Father’s rod oft smiteth sore, 
Until it learns to do once more 
What pleases God. 


What most would profit us He knows, 


_And ne’er denies aught good to those 


Who with their utmost strength pursue 
The right, and only care to do 
What pleases God. 


If this be so, then, World from me 
Keep if Thou wilt what pleases Thee; 
But thou, my soul, be well content 
With God and all things he hath sent, 


As pleases God. 


And must thou suffer bere and there, 
Cling but the firmer to His care; 
For all things are beneath His sway, 
And must in every truth obey 

- What pleases God. 


True faith will grasp His mercy fast, 
And hope bring patience to the last; 
Then both within thy heart ensbrine, 


So shall the heritage be thine 


That pleases God. 


To thee for ever shall be given 

A kingdom and a throne in heaven; 

And there shall be fulfilled in thee, 

And thou shalt taste, and hear, and see 
What pleases God. 


——— 


WEST AFRICAN WIT AND WISDOM. 


— Burton, the celebrated traveller 
in Africa, has published a volume contain- 
ing upward of two thousand specimens of 


the proverbs, &c., current among the in- 


habitants of West Africa, which show them 
to considerable capacity for wit, and 
bring to light many resemblances in the di- 
rection of their thought between them and 
their more highly favoured fellow.creatures 
of Europe. Noticing the contents of this 
work, the London Athenzeum says: 

Let us first glance at a few African pro- 
verbs that bear a close resemblance to Eog- 


lish adages. The African’s rendering of. 


“The oak was once an acorn,” is, “The 

calabash-tree has had a seed for its 
mother. Instead of saying, You must 
learn to walk before you learn to run, be 
says, If you practise your ’prentice hand 
on a large jar you will break it.” Our 
„Rolling stones gather no moss, he paral- 
lels with “Running about gives no scho- 
lars.” The English proverb runs, “Silks 
and satins put out the kitchen fire; the 
African, “He who wears too fine clothes 
shall go about in rags.” “Little and little 


make mickle, he renders Lay on! lay |/ 
little is |! 


on! makes a load.” Every 
help” becomes, in West Africa, “ A little is 
better than nothing.” Hudibras says, 

They who in quarrels interpose, 

Must often wipe a bloody nose; 4 
a truth which the black man inculcates by 
“A maker ‘often receives wounds.” 
In like manner the African proverb, “A 
man must not be ashamed to run,” enforces 
the doctrine of the Englishman’s lines: 

He who fights and rans away, 

May live to fight another day. 


Among many other familiar 
tained in the book of African proverbs we 
come upon the following :—“ When the cat 
dies the mice rejoice;” Much soup is bet- 
ter than much broth;” Before healing 
others, heal thyself;” “Before preceding, 
one must reach; “A shepherd strikes not 
his sheep;” “Time destroys all things ;” 
„Know is good; “ Before cooking, 
one must have provisions,” (so thought 
Mrs. Glasse when she wrote, First catch 
your hare;”) “ What goes in at one ear 
comes out at the other; “Two eyes see 
better than one;” “A slave does not choose 
his master? “What a foot traveller eats 
tastes well! “No man puts new cloth in 
an old garment;” “He who begs with im- 
portunity will get what he wants;” “An 
old story does not open the ear as a new 
one does; Ear, hear the other side of a 
question before you decide;” “Familiarity 
breeds contempt, distance secures 1 
“You try to knock your foot against that 
which will wound you.” The theory of the 
English Constitution is, that the king can 
do no harm, but the king’s ministers much; 
the African says, “There is no where a 
wicked prince but there are wicked em- 
bassadors.” We laugh at “travellers’ 
tales; the African says frankly, “Who 
travels alone tells lies.” The advocates of 
household suffrage might take for their 
motto the Kanuri provetb: “He that has 
no house has no word in society.” 

Some of the African proverbs ome to 
children are noteworthy: “‘ What the child 
says, he has heard at home,” is as true in 
London as it is among the Wolofs. “The 
child hates him who gives it all it wants,” 
is the Wolof version of “ The spoiled child 
hates his spoiler.” There is pathos in the 
following 55 injunction: “If there is no- 
thing in your hand do not shut it, and let 
the children pick outside; to which Cap- 
tain Burton adds, in a note, “The closed 
hand would denote that it contains a pre- 
sent, and thus cause disappointment if found 
to be empty.” 

The proverbs relating to woman are ex. 

ressive of the contempt in which she is 
beld in all savage societies. The following 
are specimens of many: —“ A woman who 
has lost her rival has no sorrow,’’ (from the 
dramatists of ancient Greece to those of our 
own time this has been a favourite estimate 
of woman ;) “Trust not a woman, she will 
tell thee what she has just told her com- 
panion ;” “If thou givest ny heart to a 
women she will kill thee;” Whatever be 
thy intimacy, never give thy heart to a 
woman; If a man tells his secrets to his 
wife, she will bring him in the way of Sa- 
tan; “A woman never brings a man into 
the right way; “Men who listen to what 
women say, are counted as women ” “ He 
who marries 8 beauty marries trouble.” 

Some of the moral sphorisms contained 
it the volume show that the negro at least 
knows a certain portion of the whole — 

Re- 


of man. Not to know is bad, not to 
to know is worse,” is sound doctrine. 
spect for experience and age is declared 


|| prose corresponding 


— — 


thus: —“ Man should take as companion 


one older than himself“. Lies, however 
numerous, will be. caught by truth when it 


rises up; 


| 


_ Cam would have approved the 
ollowing statement: “ Hope is the pillar of 
| the world.” A fine sense of honour makes 
itself felt in this refleetion. 
| relation dies, you do not die; but 
disgraced, you are di In each 

the following sentences the moral is excel- 
lent: He who injures (or despises) an- 
other, injures (or despises) himself; Ile 
that forgives, gains the vietery in the dis- 
pute;” “If God should compute our sins, 
we should perish ;” “ He who does not love 
his neighbour acts maliciously.”’ 

The African’s natural politeness appears 
in the direction: “One d not press a 
full man to eat,” and in “I have forgotten 
thy name’ is better than ‘I know thee not. 
The courage of despair is pointed at by 
“He who wishes to blow out his brains 
need not fear their being blown out by 
others“ Here the negro’s sociability 
speaks: A bad person is better than an 
empty house; and here is 6 note of that 
constitutional sadness which is the shadow 
— mirthfulness: Thought breaks the 


. POINTED. 


Atterbury, the celebrated Bishop of 
Rochester, who flourished in the time of 
Queen Anne, happened to remark in the 
House of Lords, while speaking on a certain 
bill then under discussion, that he had pro- 

hesied during the previous Winter that the 

ill would again be brought forward, and 
he was now very sorry to find that he had 
been a true prophet. Lord Coningsbury 
who spoke aher db usual 
abusive style, desired the House to take 
notice that one of the right reverend =¢ 
lates had set himself as à prophet; 
but for his part he was at 8 loss what pro- 
phet to liken him to, unless it be the pro- 
phet Balaam, who was reproved by his own 
ass. Bishop Atterbury, in reply, calm! 
exposed the rude attack, concluding as fol- 
lows :—‘ Since the noble lord has discovered 
in our manners such a similitude, I am 
content to be com to the prophet Ba- 
laam; but, my lords, I am at a loss to make 
out the other parts of the parallel—I am 
ber tee I have not beep reproved by any 
body but his lordship.” : 


— 


EFFECT OF LIGHT. 


Dr. Moore, the metaphysician, thus 
speaks of the effect of light on body and 


would never become a frog; and an infant 
deprived of heaven’s free light will only 
grow into a shapeless idiot, instead of a 
beautiful and responsible being. Hence, 
in the deep dark gorges of the Swiss Valais, 
where the direct sunshine never reaches, 
the hideous prevalence of idiocy startles 
the traveller. It is a strange, melancholy 
jidiocy. Many are incapable of any articu- 
late h; some are deaf, some blind, 
‘some labour under all these 8 — 
all are misshapen in some part of the . 
I believe haw te in all places a marked 
difference in the healthinessof houses ac- 
cording to their aspect with regard to the 
sun; and those are decidedly the healthiest, 
other things being equal, in which all the 
rooms are, during some part of the day, 
fully exposed to the direct light. Epidem- 
‘ics attack inhabitants on the shady side of 
the street, and exempt those es e other 
side; and even in epidemics such as agu 
ithe morbid influence is often thus partial 
in its labours.” 


—ͤ—ñ—̃ — 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE DEAD. 


A case of singular interest has recent! 

occurred at Atla, in California, in whic 

the process of Dr. Richardson for restoring 
the features of the dead body that has 
undergone putrefaction, deseribed in the 
Lancet two years aga, was applied with the 
‘most satisfactory results. It appears that 
on Tuesday evening, the 14th of March of 
the present year, a dead body was discov- 
ered buried a little way under ground. The 
earth over the body was only six inches 
deep at the head, and twenty inches at the 


feet of the corpse; and as the ground had 
been disturbed. by dogs or boys passin 

over it, portions of the dress of the dead 
were e A person named Melone 
first made the discovery, and communicated 
it to the police, who shortly afterwards dis- 
interred and conveyed to the deadhouse a 
dead man, who, from the marks of injury 
inflicted on him, had evidently been mur- 
dered. The skull was crushed, and the 
rope by which he had been to the 
— left round the body. At this 
time the process of decomposition was so 


far advanced that ition or identifica- 


tion was impossible. In the difficulty that 
arose, Dr. J. L. Henrys ted to the 
coroner that he should use the method of 

ion which had been previously car- 
ried out by Dr. Richardson. The suggestion 


was assented to. The body was placed in 
water ina water-tight shell; twenty pounds 
of common salt and one pound of hydro- 
chloric acid were added to the water, and 
the immersion was sustained three hours. 
The body was then removed, the face 
washed with simple water, and afterwards 
with chlorine water, and finally a current 
of chlorine gas was passed freely over his 
face. The restoration of the features was 
thus rendered so perfect that the body was 

itively identified as that of Charles T. 
Frill, a man twenty-seven years of age, and 
a native of the State of New York.— 
Lancet. 


— 


TREES ON CAPE COD. 


Block Island is said to be wholly destitute 
of trees, but Cape Cod, with its sandy shores, 
is more fortunate, though their size is of 
the Lilliputian order. Thoreau, in his 
charming volume, gives the following ac- 
count of the trees he saw: 

„The trees were, if possible, rarer than 
the houses, excepting apple-trees, of which 
there were a few small orchards in the hol- 
lows. These were either narrow and high, 
with flat tops, having lost their side branch- 
es, like lum trees growing in exposed 
dwarfed and branching 
immediately at the ground, like quince- 
bushes. They s ted that, under like 
circumstances, all trees would at last acquire 
like habits of growth. I afterward saw on 
the Cape many full-grown apple-trees not 
higher than a man’s head; one whole or- 
chard, indeed, where all the fruit could 
have been gathered by a man standing on 
the ground; but you could hardly creep be- 
— the trees. Some, which the owners 
told me were twenty years old, were only 
three and a half feet high, spreading at six 
inches from the ground five feet each way, 
and being withal surrounded by boxes of 
tar to catch the canker worms, they looked 
like plants in flower-pots, and as if they 
might be taken into the house in winter. 
In another place I saw some not much 

r than currant-bushes; yet the owner 
told me that they had borne a barrel and 
a half of apples that fall. If they had been 

close together, I could have cleared 
them all ata jump. I measured some near 
the Highland Light in Truro, which had 
been taken from the shrubby woods there- 
abouts when young and grafted. One which 
had been set ten years, Was on an average 


When the mouth stumbles, it 
than 


| sonal 


ing are To flatter one who 
separates us is but it is better to flat- 
ter one who es us; “Ifa man 
should smile upon him.” The 


belongs to the year 1221. 


ighteen inches high, and gpread nine feet, 
th a flat top. 
of apples two years before. Another, pro- 
bably twenty seed, 
five feet high, and 
i usual, 


owner of the trees invariably used the per- 
ronoun in : 48, 
* out of but he doesn’t 
The that I saw in the neigh- 
bourhood was nine feet high to the topmost 
leaf, and spread thirty-three feet, branching 
at the ground five ways.” 


— 


A MAGNANIMOUS DANE. 


During the wars that raged from 1652 
to 1660 between Frederick III. of Den- 
mark and Charles Gustavus of Sweden, 
after a battle in which the victory had re- 
mained with the Danes, a stout burgher of 
Flensborg was about to refresh himself ere 
retiring to have his wounds dressed, with 
a draught of beer from a wooden bottle, 
when an imploring cry from a wounded 


Swede lying on the field, made him turn, 
and with the very words of Sidney, “Thy 
need is greater than mine,” he knelt down 


by the fallen enemy to pour the liquor in 
his mouth. His requital was a pistol-shot 
in the shoulder from the treacherous Swede. 
“ Rascal!” he cried, “I would have be- 
friended you, and you would murder me in 
return! Now will I punish you. I would 
have given you the whole bottle; but now 
you shall have only half.” And drinking 
off half himself, he gave the rest to the 
Swéde. The king, hearing the story, sent 
for the burgher, and asked him how he 
came to 8 the life of such a rascal. 
„Sire,“ said the honest burgher, “1 could 
never kill a wounded enemy.” “Thou 
meritest to be made a noble, the king said, 
and created him one immediately, giving 
him as armorial bearings, a en bottle 

ierced with an arrow! The family only 

tely became extinct in the person of an 
old maiden lady.— Book of Golden Deeds. 


— — wx— 


THE CUCKOO. 


Its most singular quality in superstitious 
lore was the power of telling how long peo- 
ple would live, the faith in which is still 
preserved among the try of many 

ts of Germany and the North of Europe. 
t was believed that if, when you first heard 
a cuckoo in the morning, you put the ques- 


! tion in a respectful manner, it would imme- 


diately repeat its note just as many times as 
ou had years to live. The superstition 
is the foundation of many stories in the 
mediwval Latin writers, of which the fol- 
lowing told by Cesarius, of Heisterbach, 
A “converse” 


in a certain monastery, that is, a layman 
who had become a monk, was walking out 
one day, when, hearing a cuckoo, and ¢ount- 


ing the number of times its note was re- 
mind: — A tadpole confined in darkness | 


he found it to be twenty-two. 
„Ah,“ said he, “If I am yet to live twen- 
ty-two years more, why should I mortif 
myself all this time in a monastery? I wi 
return to the world, and give myself up to 
the enjoyment of its pleasures for twenty 
years, and then I shall have two years to 
repent in? 80 he returned to the world, 
and lived joyously two years, and then 
died, losing twenty out of his reckoning.— 
Book of 6. 


THE KING AND THE MILLER. 


BY ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 


There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee; a 

He worked and sang from morn w night, 
No lark more blithe than he; 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be, 

«| envy nobody—no, not I! 

And nobody envies me!" 


“ Thou rt wrong, my friend,” said old King Hal; 

“Thou'rt wrong as wrong can be; 

For could my heart be light as thine, 
I'd gladly change with thee ; 

And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 

While I am sad, though I'm the King, 
Beside the river Dee.” 


The miller smiled, and doff d his cap— 
“I earn my bread,” quoth he; 
“I love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three; 
| owe no penny I cannot pay; 
I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill, that grinds the 
To feed my babes and me.” 


„Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, 

“Farewell! and happy be; 

But say no more, if thov’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee; 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown; 
Thy mill, my kingdom's fee; 

Such men as thou are England's boast, 
O miller of the Dee!’ 


— 


WORK OF ART. 


A remarkable work of art has just been 
sold in Paris. It was the property of the 
late Duke de Morny, and was bought by 
the Count de Salamanca, a rich broker of 
Paris, for the sum of $31,000—Rembrandt’s 
“Gilder,” painted in 1640. The portrait 
is that of a picture frame er, a friend 
of the artist. The face is that of an honest 
Flemish citizen, full of personal ity. 
The gilder looks you in the face like a 
freeman. To the wide-brimmed hat need 
only be added a wavy plume, and the cloth 
doubtlet has only to be changed into a vel- 
vet one, with a golden chain and well- 
starched ruff as accompanying decorations, 
and the frame-gilder will be converted into 
a proud-looking noble. The reason is, that 
beneath the citizen is seen the man—the 
sense of his worth beams in the whole face. 
The eye has a wonderful vivacity, the 
mouth breathes, the whole figure seems to 
2 Never has human pencil surpassed 

is noble portrait in intensity of expres. 
sion. After an interval of two centuries, 
the colours are as bright as if done yester- 
day ; and this work of a remote period bore 
off the palm from a host of pictures of a day 
which boasts of a higher and more refined 
civilization. 

—— — — 


Destruction of an Ancient Record. 


We (says the London Reader) have just 
learned the particulars of a sad act of van- 
dalism on the part of a Freneh general. 
Our readers have probably heard of the 
several historical inscriptions carved upon 
the face of a rock near Beyrout, in Syria. 
The first was by the Egyptian King, Ra- 
meses II , who, after * Philis. 
tines, passed this spot u e coast on 
his march northward. * written in 
hieroglyphics, within a square border. The 
second was by an Assyrian King, either 
Sennacherib or Shalmanezer, who boastfully 
sculptured his record by the side A of 
the great * ueror. is is in 
the arrow-headed — — of 
it is in the British Museum. In a later 
century, a Roman general recorded his 
march — the country by an inscrip- 
tion cut on a lower part of the same rock; 
and later still an Arab general did the same. 
Each in his turn respected the previous in- 
scriptions, and was content to place his own 
beside them. But, unfortunately, two or 
three years ago, a French army was in pos- 
session of the same coast, and el apes. 
with a bad taste which we could ly have 
expected from a nation professing to be so 
civilized, has recorded the glories of the 
French armies under Napoleon III. within 
the square border which once held the 
Egyptian inscription. We have lately been 
shown a photograph of the rock in its pre- 


THE 


N. 


which we might otherwise have doubted— 
namely, that the Egyptian inscription has 
been thus destroyed; an inscription which 
confirmed the account of Herodotas, that 
the ians marched through that coun- 


Bible, that the Israelites under the Judges 
had not yet reached to the coast of the Med- 
iterranean, and ined the — of —— 
gon against the Philistines, by showing 
been — — 
ptians. The photograp e spoken 
of gives us the melancholy news that this 
most important record no exists. 


Form und Garden. 


A FOR 2 Piazons.—No mat- 
ter at what time of the year a. pigeon’s crop 
may be opened, it will be found to contain 
at eight times as much of the seeds of 
weeds as of wheat, or rye, or corn, or other 
grains. It is also very remarkable, that the 

ins thus taken from the fields are the 
efective ones. They take only the worth- 
less seeds. For these reasons these birds 
should be regarded as the best weeders that 
a farmer can employ; for while he merel 
chops up a weed, often when it is so we 
grown that it ripens its seeds on the ground 
where he may have left it, the pigeons 
come along and make clean work by eating 
them. The farmer removes merely the 
3 remove the cause of 
em. 

Any one who has kept these birds on his 
premises must have noticed how fond they 
are of pecking among the rubbish which is 
thrown out from a barn-floor after threshing 
wheat or other grain, They will search 
there, for many days together, hunting out 
the shrivelled grains, the poppy-seeds and 


cockle, and — of the farm, thus 
getting a good from seeds that barn- 
fowls never condescend to pick up. 

hen the latter get into a — the 

scratch and tear up every thing, as thoug 
they were scratching for a wager; but a 
pigeon is better bred by nature—he never 
scratches; hence he disturbs no seeds the 
gardener may have planted. When he gets 
into the — it is either to get a nibble 
at the pea-vines or the beans, as he is ex- 
a of both, or to search for 


w 

The fondness of the pi tribe for seeds 
of plants injurious to the farm is much bet- 
ter known in Europe than with us. At 
one time, in certain districts of France, 
where large numbers of pigeons had been 
kept, og hep nearly all killed off. These 
districts been famous for the fine, clean, 
and excellent quality of the wheat raised 
‘within them. But very soon after the num- 
ber of pigeons had been reduced, the land 
= ove ; wn with weeds, that choked 

o crops. e straw, in consequence, grew 
thin while the — was 
ficient in plumpness and weight as to ren- 
der it unfit for seed. Every farmer re- 
marked the difference when the districts 


had plenty of Pigeons and when they had 
only a few. The people, therefore, re- 
turned to pigeon-keeping. Every landlord, 


in renting his farm, required his tenants to 
build a pigeon-house or dove-cot, in order 
to insure crops. Many of these were very 
expensive structures. It has been further 
observed in other districts in France, that 


try, an which confirmed the account in the | 


where * are most abundant, there the 
wheat fields are the most productive, and 


rolled in lime —Our Young Folks. 


A Grassnoprer Piacue .Comine.— 
The Milwaukie (Wisconsin) Sentinel of 
June 16 says: - “General Sully, in a pri- 
vate letter from Sioux City, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the grasshop- 
per plague which is desolating that region 
of country he has traversed. He says:— 
‘The only thing spoken aBout here is the 
grasshopper. They are awful; they ac- 
tually have eaten holes in my wagon covers 
and in the paulins that cover my stores. 

soldier on his way here laid down to sleep 
in the middle of the day on the prairie—the 
troops had been marching all night. His 
comrades noticed him covered with grass- 
hoppers and woke him. His throat and 
wrists were bleeding from the bites of these 
insects. This is no fiction. Last year, 
about five days’ march from the Yellow 
Stone, we met the army of grasshoppers on 
their way eust. After I suffered great] 
for grass, and many of my animals di 
The grasshoppers made a general cleaning 
down to this place, and here disappeared. 
This year they appeared very small, at first, 
but they are fast growing, and getting 
wings, when I suppose they will start some- 
where else. These insects that have ap- 
peared this year are no doubt from the eggs 
of those last year, for there are none above 
Randall, or far east of this. I wonder what 
the Quartermaster-General in Washington 
would say if he could receive a report of 
tents, wagon covers, and paulins, unser- 
viceable and condemned, eaten up by grass- 
hoppers.’ ”’ 


— farmer, who 
says he is a Pennsylvania clodhopper, eight 
— old, and has had a great 2 
rience in the durability of charred wood, 
has come to the conclusion that, althaugh 
charcoal is indestructible, a —— 
will decay sooner than one not e at 
all, because timber when scorched absorbs 
and holds water more than it does in its na- 
tural state. Mr. W. has found by experi- 
ence that posts set top end down remain 
perfectly sound, while those butt end down 
rot off at the surface. 


Kerosene ron Squasn Buas.—A 
writer in an exchange says: —“ I took some 
of the oil, and with a feather passed it 
lightly over and under the plants, suffi- 
ciently to diffuse the odour among them; 
then took up a position, at a suitable dis- 
tance, to observe the result, and I soon dis- 
covered that the operation was a complete 
success; the bugs would light down on the 
plants and immediately fly off. I passed 
through all my vines twice in two days with 
the feather, giving the hills a general 
odour, and the bugs troubled me no more.” 


Tux Caan-Arrlx As A LAWN Tree.— 
An ordinary crab-apple tree loaded with 
fruit is a pleasing object, but to have it in 
its finest condition the tree should be graft- 
ed on a dwarf stock. It can thus be made 
to form a low, well-shaped head. Nothing 
can be finer for a lawn than these dwarf’ 
crabs. They are showy when in flower in 
the spring, and again in autumn when 
loaded with their gaily-coloured fruit. A 
leading nurseryman informs us that the de- 
mand for these at the West is large. 


GOOSEBERRIES AND Con- 
RANTS. — An approved and successful 
method of preserving these fruits for winter 
use, at Cincinnati, is so simple that any 
body can avail himself of it:—Pick the 
fruit at midday when perfectly dry, and 
put into glass bottles, without removin 
stems, and with no accompaniment; — 
and seal tight with wax; and bury in dry 
sand, top upwards. That's all-“ Fruit thus 
treated comes out in winter sound and un- 
impaired in flavour. 

To Protonea order to 
prolong the flowering season in perpetual 
and other roses, and in annual and peren- 
nial plants, clip off with a pair of scissors 
the seed an as soon as the fall. 
This prevents the exhaustion of the plant 
in the forming of seed, continues its vigour, 
and preserves a neater p yer me At the 
same time the use of the scissors will en- 
able the gardener to impart symmetrical 
form to the plant. 


A Device.—A lady informs the Maine 
Farmer that she saved her cherries from 
the birds by making some cats out of old 

„Be sure, she says, “to make the 
eyes out of yellow beads or bright 
brass buttons, and the birds will not come 
near when one of these cats is 


sent state, proving the fact as above stated, 


the tree.” 


> 
Children's Column. 
For the Presbyterian. 

THE STOLEN CHICKENS. 


That black hen isa ki . 
She has been stupidly setting for — 
an empty nest, aud finally given up ever 
hatching the sticks and straw which com- 
— it That dear little red hen has a 

er's dozen of cunning yellow chicks, her 
first hrood, and a proud and happy mother 
she is, or rather was a fow days ago. What 
should this black hen do, but crowd herself 
right into the midst of this pleasant domes- 
tio circle, and then begin to scratch crumbs 
and call the chicks as much like their own 
mother as possible. The silly little dears. 
knew no better, so they followed her off, to 
the great distress of their mother. Mrs. 
Ebony did not take so good care of them 
as she, that was plain, for every few mc- 
ments some little fuzzy lump would get lost 
behind a clover tuft, or some mountainous 
ant hill, perhaps ten feet from the chicken- 
house, and then such an outery, you would 
only wonder how so much noise could come 
from such a little throat. The black hen 
never thinks of petting and calling the 
frightened chick, and that is what they 
get for straying off with strangers. The 
red hen kegps as near as possible to her lit- 
tle ones, but her duties often take her in 
an opposite direction, and the other seems 
determined to take the runaways as far from | 
their natural protector as possible. 
after All, it is not so great a matter, as the 
red hen has so large a flock to scratch for, 
it may be well enough to have some one to 
help her. And then, you know, after a few 
weeks the old hens will leave them to pick 
up their own living, and care no more for 
them than for any other hen’s chickens. 
That is a kindly provision of the Creator 
for the comfort of all his irrational crea- 
tions. However strong the mother’s love 
may be while the young need care and pro- 
tection, yet it entirely ceases when they are 
able to care for themselves. Are you not 
lad you are a child instead of a bird? 
ow, your mother will love and cherish 
you as long as her life lasts. 


THE TEMPTER. 


„Mother, may I ‘go for some chips?” 
said Jemmy Anver. 
“No,” said his mother, “I have enough 


now, and the sun is very hot. I want you 
to stay in till it gets cooler.” ; 
„But, ‘mother, Jake Marden is going, 
and he is waiting for me.” 

“Then I certainly shan’t let you go, for 
he is a bad boy, and will coax you into the 
water; and you can’t swim very well; be- 
sides, the water is deep.“ | 

„But, mother, if you will only let me 

I won’t swim at all; I will only get the 
chips, and come right back.” 

“Jemmy, I told you the sun was too hot, 
aud I want you to stay in while I go to Mrs. 
Clarke’s — do some work for her.“ 

Jemmy watched his mother until she got 
out of sight, then taking his basket from 
the shed, he ran after Jake, who praised 
him for his daring. They went on together 
to the shipyard, and after filling their bas- 
kets, ran up and down the long planks and 
jumped over the great logs. 

„Come, said Jake, it's so hot, let's 
in toswim. Don’t mind your mother. She 


won't care.“ 


that they never touch seed which has been 


“ Ay, ay,“ said one of the men, you'd 


better be careful how you swim round here.” 


— 


Jake waited a while, then whispered to 
Jemmy, „Let's go around the other side of 
the vessel, behind those planks, where the 
men won't see us.” And round they went, 
and into the water. Soon, however, Jem- 
my called out, 

“Q Jake, my head,” and soon sank. 

Jake, instead of trying to help him, got 
out of the water as quickly as he could, and 
ran home. 

When Mrs. Anver came home and found 
her boy was gone, she hastened to find Jake, 
who was eating his supper. 

„Where is ” said she. 

“T don’t know,” said Jake. 

“Where was he the last time you saw 
him?” 

In the water,” said Jake, hanging down 
his head. 

“Q! then he is drowned! O! what shall 
I do?” said the poor woman. : 

Jake’s father made him tell the whole 
story, and said, Why didn’t you run and 
call the men, and let them get him out? 

„Cause I was afraid, said Jake, for 
they told us not to go in the water.” 

“And so you have been the cause of the 
poor boy’s death; you persuaded him to 
ao his mother, and then left him to 

ie. 

None of my little readers would want to 
have been Jake Marden, when, on the next 
day, his little friend Jemmy was laid away 
in the grave, and when he saw the grief: of 
his mother and sisters, and knew that he 
had caused it all. Jake has learned a sad 
lesson, and I hope he will be a wiser “And 
better boy.— Sunday-school Visitor. 


FAITH. 


A few evenings ago, my little daughter, 
who had been spending the afternoon at a 
neighbour’s, started with me through the 
darkness for home. It was the first time 
that she had ever becn out doors in the 
night, and every thing seemed new and 
strange. Papa, I see lote of stars up in 
beaven, said she. Why, papa, see the 
many houses have got lights in the win- 
dows.” As soon as her curiosity abated 
somewhat, she began to be troubled about 
the way home. “I can’t see our house, 
papa. I don’t know the way; where are 
we going! she said anxiously. “I re- 
— „„ can see the road, and if you 

old of my hand I will take care of you.” 
Then she said, as if chiding and comforting 
herself, Ves, you do know the way, don't 
you, papa? You will take care of your lit- | 
tle 2 cause you love — don't you, 
” After this she on my 
Fand a little tighter, and cheerfully 
onward, wherever I led the way. 

Ah! said I to myself, little one, thou 
hast rebuked and comforted me. How 
often have I, notwithstanding the care of 
my Heavenly Father, been troubled because 
I could not see my way clear to the eternal 
mansions. As if it were no} enough to 
know that God loves me, to infer surely 
that he will guide me safely to heaven. 
Let me but grasp the Saviour more firmly, 
and feel his presence in the darkness of 
trial and sorrow, and then shall I walk on 
sweetly, assuring my soul by repeating his 
own words of supplication: “ Father, f will 
that they algo whom thou hast given me 
be with me where I am; that they may be- 
hold my glory which thou hast given me.” 


A GRANDCHILD’S REBUKE. 


Some time ago, a gentleman on Long Is- 
land was making too free with the Bible, 
and brought forward his strong argument 
against it; declaring, in the face of all pre- 
sent, ‘I am seventy years of age, and never 
‘seen such a place as hell, after all that has 
been said about it. His little grandson of 
about seven years of age, who was all the 
while listening to the conversation, asked 
him, Grandpa, have you ever been dead 
yet?” 

“Make haste and say your prayers,” I 
overheard a thoughtless maid say to a little 
girl one night. I could not feel my pray- 
ers if I made haste, was the answer of 
Luey. 


— — 
— — — 


ANTED.—A Gentleman who has had sev- 

eral years experience as a Professor of 

Mathematics in some of the best Colleges of the 

country, devires to hear of large and commodious 

College or Academy buildings, in some good loca- 

tion, easy of access, where he may — — a School 
as Principal. Address PROFESSOR, 

Care of Rev. Taomas D. D., 

Allegheny City lvania. 


Well, | 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY SCHOLARS, 
South-East Corner of Church and Minor Sts., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Mrs. C. C. CHISMAN, Principal. 


— — 


This — is designed to unite a liberal 
thorough education, 


Music, Drawing, 4c. The Classical De- 
— will de under the direction of the Rev. 
E. Moors. 
The duties of this School (now in its second 
) will be resumed on the second Wednesday 
13th) of September, and continue Forty Weeks, 
with a short interval at Christmas. 


Rev. WILLIAM E. MOGRE, Pastor of Presby- 
terian church, West Chester. 
WILLIAM F. WYERS, A.M., Principal West 
Chester Academy and Mili Institute. 
Cot. THEODORE HYATT, dent Pennsyl- 
vania Military Academy, West Chester. 
Rev. THOMAS BRAINERD, D.D., Philadelpbia. 
“ THOMAS SHEPHERD, DD., vas 
„J. BUTLER, D.D., 
J. A. HENRY, 

Hox. JOSEPH ALLISON, * 
N. B. BROWNE, “ 

Mount Holly, New Jersey. 
YCK, “ “ 

Dre. BENJ. H. STRATTON, “ “ 

Dre. ZECHARIAH READ, “ “ 


JOSEPH SMALLWOOD, Esy., New York. 
E. C. ESTES, Ese., New York. 1 ie. 


For Terms, apply to the Principal. dN 


— — — 


AFFINE OPENING AND A GREAT BARGAIN 


FEMALE SEMINARY. 


A splendid Villa, newly built, with modern 
improvements for conducting Hot and Cold 
Water to different parts of the House, Marble 
Mantles, Airy Rooms; and; with slight changes, 
admirably adapted for a 


FEMALE SEMINARY, ° 


Capable of accommodating at once about 60 
Boarders; situated on a romantic flat of over 
two (2) acres, finely ornamented with Shrubbery 
and Evergreens, in Toledo, Ohio, a healthy and 
flourishing city of over 20.000 inhabitants, and 40 
miles from the nearest Female Seminary. 

The whole for $10,000; only $2500 cash. Bal- 
ance in four years, if sold soon. 

Address, giving reference to one or more Old- 
school Presbyterian ministers, 

H. J. RAFFENSPERGER, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


LAWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


The Fall Session will begin on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12. 
C. W. NASSAU, Principal. 


CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
0 their Boarding and Day School, at 1615 
aestyut Sraeet, on Wednes- 
day, September 13. Particulars from Circulars. 


HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The next Term will commence on Tuesday, 
29th. For Circulars, address 
Rev. J. E. ALEXANDER, Princi 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


A 


The next session will commenceon Wednesday 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
grams, and medels. eferences—The Faculties 


apply to sv. T. W. CA 3 
* Rev. A. D. WHITE, | Principals. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principai. 


A Boarpuve Day Scuol ror Youne Lapras, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting, 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
— and religious advantages. 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist and February Ist. 

OCirculars on application. 


VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, 'N. . 


The object of this Institution is to furnish 
more ample means than have hitherto been en- 
joyed for the 1 education of women. Its 


foundation was laid in 1861, by Mr. V 8 
munificent gift of more than $400,000 fo thi 
purpose; and the suitable investment of this large 
sum in the necessary grounds, buildings, educa- 
tional apparatus, and domestic equipments, has 
since then engaged the careful attention of its 
Managers. 

These preparations being now on the eve of 
completion, the College will be opened for the 
reception of Students 


ON THE 20TH OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
under the direction of a full Co of competent 
Professors and Teachers. * 


The uniform price of Board and Tuition for 
all College Students, whether pursuing the Regu- 


lar or a Special Course, is fixed for the present. 


at $350 annum, payable half yearly in ad- 
vance. No extra charges for fuel, light, wash- 
ing, use of library and apparatus, or for any of 
the studies of the College proper. 

For each of the extra collegiate branches, viz: 
Music, Drawing, Painting, and Riding, an addi- 
tional charge will be made of from to $60 
per annum. 

Books, Stationery, and Drawing materials will 
be furnished at the College Depository at actual 


To allow time for a proper classification of the 
Students, and for other 17 applica- 
tions for admission should be forwarded as early 
as possible. Each application should state the 
name and age of the young lady, the post office 
address of her parent or guardian, what her pre- 
vious studies have been, (naming the most ad- 
vanced text-books, and how much of each she 
has studied, and what studies she proposes to 


pursue in the College) oq 
received, and none under 


No day scholars are 
fifteen years of age. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded on application, 
addressed to Clank or Vassar Cot- 
Lees, Poveuxerersiz, N. Y.;” and when ob- 
tained, it is requested that they may be circu- 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 


9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Though recently established, the Institution is 

quite flourishing. Location healthful and highly 


attractive. A large Corps of experienced Teach 
ora. 


For Inrormation, Apriy to 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A. I., Principal. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


This Institution is situated on the Camden and 
Amboy Railraad, two and three-quarters hours’ 
ride from New York, and one and a quarter from 
Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. 

— attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of 2 and superior advan- 
tages furnished in v and Instrumental Music, 
Painting, and French. 

The Institution is strictly a family school, 
where the most careful parents may feel safe in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com- 
mences September 18th. For Catalogue, ad 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. u., Principal. 


— — — 


GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
A Pennsylvania will give private Lessons in 
n, Greek, and Mathematics. Apply to Box 

48, Germantown Post Office, Pennsy!]vania. 


EST BRANCH BOARDING SCHOOL— 
At Jersey 
received at any time and age. Parents seeking a 
Cauristias Home, where every attention will 
given to the intellectual and ph 


Catalogue to 
°F. DONLEAVY LONG, A. M., Principal, 
Jarsey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 


OLUMBIA CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 18 
designed to prepare Boys for College, 
Business, and Teaching, is limited in number, 
and select as to the character of the Students, 
which secure thoroughness in Scholarship, and 
freedom from corrupting influences. The next 
term begins on the 7th of September. erenc 
Rev. W. G. Cattell, D. D., Prof. J. H. Coffin, LL. D., 
Pa.; Alex. T. McGill, D. D., W. 
D. D., Princeton; Rev. M. B. Grier, Co 


J. A. Wright, Philad’a. For Circulars, address 
Bev. H. 8. D i Columbia, Pa. 


ysical education 
of their sens and daughters, will please send for 


July 29, 865 


Just Published. 


DR. BOARDMAN’S THANKSGIVING 
FAST-DAY> SERMONS. 


I. 
THE PEACEMAKERS. 


IL. 
THE PEACE WE NEED, AND HOW 
TO SECURE IT. 

Paice—25 cents each, or $2.50 per dozen. | 
, Sent by mail, (post-paid), upon the recejpt 


of the 
Published and for sale by 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
Successor to WM. 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


606 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
NEW JUVENILES 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TIM HARRISON; or,@The Boy that Couldn’t 
Say No. By Nellie Grahame. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales. 
45 and 50 cents. 

THE GULF STREAM; or. Harry Maynard's 
Bible. Price 45 and 50 cout. 

THE BEGINNING AND THE END By the 
Author of “The Three Homes.” Price 55 and 
60 cents. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of Try.“ Price 35 «nd 40 cents. 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. By the Author of “Aunt Betsy's Rule.” 

Price 70 and 75 cents. 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the Author of 
Cares and Comforts.” Price 30 and 35 cents. 

DIGK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Himself. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who was 
Afraid of being Laughed at. Price 35 and 
40 cents. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflicted. 
Price 55 and 60.cénts. 

THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, and Other 
Tales. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, for Childrea and Youth. By the Rev. 
Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Price $1.15 and $.25. 
Please address orders to 


l’rice 


To Purchasers of Organs, Melo- 
deons, or Harmoniums. 


— — 


Every one r thought of purchasing 
an instrument of this class, now or at + future 
time, should send for one of Mason 4 Hamlin’s 
Cabinet Organ Circulars, which will be sent to 
any address entirely free of expense. This Cir 
cular contains much information which will be 
useful to every purchaser of such an 9 
such as articles on How to Judge of a Musi 
Instrument,” “History of the Organ,” “Histor 
of Reed Instruments,” &c. Address MASO 
BROTHERS, 596 Baoapwar, New York: or 
MASON & HAMLIN, 274 Washington St., 


SAMUBL WORK. WILLIAM u onen. 
KRAMER & nA, Pittsburgh. 


Work, McCouch & Co., 


BANKERS AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
86 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Government Loans bought and sold. Orders 
fer the purchase and sale of Oil Stocks promptl 
executed. Deposits received, and Interest 
lowed. Stocks and Lane heught and „d on 
com niasion. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


$1 25 where to introduce the Improved Shaw 


& Clark $20 Family Sewing Machine, the only 
low — machine in the country which is licensed 
b rover & Baker, Wheeler & Wilson, Howe, 
Singer 4 Ca, and Bachelder. All other machines 
now sold for less than fi dollars each are in- 
Fringe ments, and the seller and user are liable to 


ne and imprisonment. Salary and expenses, or 
large commission, allowed. Illustrated Circulars 
sent free. Address 


SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND 


. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1843. 


Assets, December 1, 1864, * , 251 
Losses paid during the year, . . 243,750 
Losses unpaid, é ‘ 450 
Dividends unpaid, 194,636 
Premiums, cash, $440,525 44 
Premiums, notes, 318,607 94 . 
759,133 
Interest received from investments, 221,942 
Premiums returned, 64,203 
Expenses df every kind,  . . . 88,782 
his, the oldest ly Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in the United States, has been uni- 


y successful, always making large and regu- 
lar returns in cash to ajl policy-holders. Last 
cash dividend THIRTY-NINE PER CENT. It 


is strictly an Institution for mutual protection, 
ey cent in all its workings and ten- 
encies. 


The Insurance Com ers state ite surplus 
($850,000) over liabilities are proportionately 
GREATER, while its expenses are proportionately 
1238 than any other Company. 

DIRECTORS 


CHARLES P. CURTIS, W. B. REYNO 
THOMAS A. DEXTER GEORGE H. FOLG 
M. P. WILDER, F. C. LO 
SEWELL THAYER, JAMSS 8. Tr, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, | HOMER BARTLETT. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 
. F. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Examinations daily at 1 o'clock. 
W. D. STROUD, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
WILLIAM GETTY, Agent, 
No. 425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW YORK SILVER MINING CO. 


Is very prosperous. It will soon have its ma- 
chinery upon the ground, and be doing profitable 
work. Shares of $100 each are now selling at 
$40, to be advanced August Ist to $50. With a 
Mine of inexhaustible richness; Machinery not 
surpassed in the world; a direction and adminis- 
tration as good as can be secured among thorough 
business men, we offer the best inducements to 
men of capital, or men of small means, to make 
investments in our stock, a little of which is on 
sale for working capital. This stock will be sold 
at double the present price in a short time. We 
say to all, subscribe as soon as possible. Agents 


wanted. 
OFFICE, 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
—Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 
Sept. 5. For Circulars containiog full information, 
address Rev. R. CRUIKSHANK. A M., Pottstown 
Montgomery county, Pa. 


THE. PRESBYTERIAN 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in Six 
Months. To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year, when 
paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received fora less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 

wish. 


dress | notice to the contrary, will be considered as 


ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. | 
Kates of Advertising — Ad vertisenents appropri- 
ate G the character of the paper will be inserted 
at (wenty anis a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terms. 

Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 

| TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for ove year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 


10.00 


who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address. for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent 
{7 The money must always be sent in ad- 
vance. When the amount is large, a draf should 
be procured, if possible 
Address, always post. paid, 
ALFRED MARTIEN & Uo 


No Chestnut & Philadelphia, 


PUBLICATIONS. 
* ed * 0 4 
E. ing a Ci ‘Of the Legislation of is worse = 
ig the Second “sixth Congress, other proverbs ex- — 
the Three Seasons att seventh Con- tenderness for liars | you could not creep under it. This bore a pe : 
gress, the First. — ere untraths than are of apples two years before. The 
with the Notes thereon om rac wi care ul attention to hea „ an 
Judicial, and Politioo-Mili- absolutely neee __ Of such the follow religious instruction. 
' Competent Teachers are employed in the vari- 
. ous _ of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
4 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
— QWAtũ— WINTHROP SARGENT, 
— dgaʒL — 
— 
| 
— 
; will cheer the hearts of those interested in the — — n 
of tho Young | — 
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| 
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| 
| 
— 
ated. 
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